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OVERSIGHT ON COLLEGE ENDOWMENTS ^ 



THURSDAY, APRIL 22, 1982 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Postsecdndary Education, 

COMMITT^lE ON EDUCATION AND LaBOR, 

Washington, D.C 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9 a.m., in room 2261, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon., Paul Simon (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

' Members -present: Representatives Simon, Erdahl, and Weiss. 

Staff present: William A- Blakey,-counsel; and. John Dean, senior 
legislative associate. , 

Mr. Simon. The subcommittee will come to order. . 

The Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education today holds the 
first- of what will be a continuing series of hearings on the question 
of college endowments. , 

.1 would like to enter my opening statement in the record^ . 

[The opening statement of Chairman Simon follows:] j\ 

Opening Statement of Hon. Paul Simon, a Representative; in Congress From 
THE State of Ilunois, and CHAfRMAN, Subcommittee qn Postsecondary Educa- 
tion * 

The Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education today begins an exploration into 
the status of college endowments of the Nation's postsecondary institution^ am, 
personally concerned that many of oUr smaller, private college^ and universities are 
in a poor^ financial position and will be unable to withstand a freeze in the Federal 
commitment to. postsecondary education, much less further reductions ii^^Federal 
student aid and in discretionary g'rant programs. j * -n u 

In the next five to ten years, institutions without significant endowments will be 
at risk as costs rise, enrollments decline or remain the same and demaiids for im- 
provements in quality increase. We hope to learn during t^ese hearings: The status 
oY institutional endowments; what demands are being placed on these funds; how 
institutions plan to meet the need^ for increased endowment support; and what role, 
if any, the Federal government might play m this process. . 

I want to incorporate in the record at this point a table from the March 17, lya^ 
Chronicle of Higher Education whidi shows the ^endowments of 192 colleges ranked 
by their 1981 dollar value. I also want to include several letters from college and 
university presidents wtio have responded to my request fpr^information of thdr in- 
stitutional endowments. One of those presidents. Dr. Martha Church of Hood Col- 
lege will be testifying later. „. r tt v a 

We are pleased today to have the distinguished executive director of the United. 
States Negro College Fund with us. UNCF's 42 member colleges have been in the 
forefront of extending postsecondary educational opportunities to low-income minor- 
ity youngsters. UNCF's slogan "A Mihd Is A Terrible Thing to Waste' has almost 
become synonymous with black college fundraising in recent years. Welcome Mr. 
Edley and your colleagues, especially Dr. Patterson whom I met and talked with 
yesterday. 
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Mr. SiMONi We have been focused on student aid and the budget 
situation as we understandably should be. Most of my time and the 

• time ot the staff is focused on the budget. 

I think one of th& dangers in this immediate situation of defend- 
ing ,the fort, so to -sp^ak, is that we are not looking, yve are not 
dreaming, we are not sayirtg where do we go 10 years from now 
where do. we go long range. As I look at the long-range picture' 
when yoif simply see the de^nographics of ^he decline in the num- 
bers ot those who wiU be available from what is now the major stu- 
dent-age population, it suggests that a lot of our colleges, both 
public and private, are going to bfe jn trouble; private, because they . 
are so dependent on student enrollment and student assistance for' 
^tinancing, and pubhc becai^se as a former State legislator in Illi- 
•nois, Pknow that when those enrollments go down. State legislators 
are going to say why should we be spending money on schools with 
> decllliing enrollments. In fact, wi alfeady have that problem in a 
number of States. ^ 

I am concerned, second, as we look at what, is happening, what 
endowments exist are being used more^and n^ore to assist Itudents 
in their immediate problem, rather than to focus on how do we im- 
prove the quality of higher education. 

Now, if at the Federal level we can assure access, 'and that is 
really what we are talking about right naw on budget questions, 
then cQilegesi whether they are good college^, or a rambling college 
t)r what college, can use that endowment for purposes of enrich- 
ment that are important to that college, but also important to the 
Nation. • V , 

. The endbwment picture looks to me increasingly like it is goings 

• 1 to be extremely important. We have received some letters and in- 

formation from various colleges, including a letter from Hood Col- ' 
lege. It IS very interesting to look at the picture. One college wrote 
that their endowment is less than $25,000. Ne'edless to say, that is 
not an adequate endowment. 

. Probably typical is a college in my State, Eureka College, which 
has one of the more famous alumni in this Nation. Eureka College 
has a $2 million to $3 million endowment. * 

I am not sure where we go. I am not sure what we do and.I guess 
that IS really the purpose ofjthe hearing. Before we know it, even 
though It IS down the pike a little ways yet, we are going to be at 
the point of reauthorizing the Higher Education Act. 

One possibility is simply modifying title III a little. 

I really am hoping that we can do something much more sub- 
stantial to that and again I am not sure what it is. I think it should 
not be a long-range kind of a thing where the Federal Government 
IS going to be tied up many years in enriching endowments. Maybe 
tor a d-year period on some kind of a graduated scale, we say to the 

• . colleges and universities of the country that we will match you for 

a short period up to x amount of dollars on your endowments 

I have many more questions than I^ave answers and, fortunate- 
ly, we have people out there who have the answers. That is why we 
are here. * 

Before we proceed with our first witnesses, I would also like to 
enter into the record the Chronicle of Higher Education article 
>vhich lists the endowment^ of I think it is the top 192 colleges as 
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V well as some letters I have received on the endowment picture 
from some of the colleges and universities. • 
[The list and letters follows:] . ^ 
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'. Univarsity al Scranlon 

I Clarkaon C ot Tachnolagy 

I, Augustana Callaga 

). Ho)M Collaga . 

:. Carrall Collaga 

I. Moravian Coltaga 

I Loras Colloga 

I Lt'<'"e*ri?y of Evansvl::^ 

I Amarican Untvarsity 

i Collaga ol William and Mary 
Washington Sta^9 Univorsily 

I Madical Colioga ai Tonnsylvania . 

I Univarsity Ol Akron 

I UnivarsHy al Oregdn Faundalion 

Philadatphia C ot Taxlilas and Scianca 

C«ntsius Collaga 
. Chapman Callaga t .... 

Univarsity Ol Tampa 

Trinity Callaga (O.C.) 

Waslarn Michigan Univarsity ' 
. Anions Slala Univarsity 

Newbarry Callaga 

Easlarn Michigan Uhlvarsily 
. Univarsity ol Mississippi 

Univarsity ol Connaclicut . . 

Monmoiifh Collaga 
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April 12, 19^2 



The Honorable Paul Simon, Chairman 
House Committee on Education and Labor 
Subcommittee on Posts^aondary Education 
320 Cannon House Office Building 
S^hington, DC 20515 ^ 

Dear Mr. Simon: 

I have received your newsletter , read it with- care, and found the com- 
prehensive chart one of the best I have seen. In response to your questions about 
our endowment and other efforts we have made to create a basp .from which to assist 
middle-income students, let me report in four areas: 

1. The nature of Hood's endowed funds; ^ 

2. The impact of the proposed cuts on Hood students; 

3. The response of Maryland banks (all neagtive) ; 

4. Hood's plan to lend from its endowment, an unpalatable choice made 
necessary by the banks in Maryland (both local and state) desiring 
Hood to take all- the risks of inflation, default, and floating prime, 
etc. 

Hood's Endowment : 

The College has approximately $10.4 million (market value) in endowment 
(and a projected $1Q. 2 million budget for 1982-1983). Approximately $1. 5 million 
is in the category of funds functioning as endowment; approximately $2. 5 mUlion. 
is in a special restricted account for honor scholarships and faculty fellowships; a 
portion is restricted for a pension fund; and the remainder (approximately $6.8 mil- 
lion) is for the most part unrestricted in terms of use. 

The portfolio is invested by Redwood Capital Management, Inc. in B alii- 
more, Maryland. The Trustees have set the following investment guidelines: 

1. "Combined income and capital appreciation within reasonable 
assumption of risk; 

2. Nq $pecific bond/common stock mix; 

3. A greater percentage of common stocks than combined percentage 
ofpajid and pref^red stock should normally be held." 

f - ' ' . *^ 

Lee Miller, Esquire of'Venable, Baetjer and Howard in, Baltimore, Maryland, 
assures us that the Trustees can^ if they wish, lend out some monies from funds func- 
tioning (js endowment and from the unrestricted'^portion of the Hood endowment. 
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' Finally, Hood hixk 50 acres of undeveloped land, Wfhich it hopes to develop 

to start funding large ucale renovations' of o^der buiidings. 

Impact of. 1982 and 1983, Proposed Budget Cuts : " ^ 

The ^sheets attached- to this letter display the impact of President Reagan's 
budget proposals on Hood College. In addition, to absorb 1982 program cuts, the 
College has increased its financial aid budget from 8. 7% (1981-1982) to 10% (1982-198^) 
of its total budget, We feel this is the mdximum percentage we may prudently budget 
^for financial aid. 

6qnfc and Other Lending Institution fiesponses : * 

The March 22 memorandum to me^hich is attached demonstrates the in- 
ability of banking institutions to be of assistance. Moreover, I talked with the CEO 
at John Hancock, grants people at Prudential, and representativesiof the American 
Council of Life Insurance about the major insurance companies entering into this 
picture, ACLI has a proposal in front of it from the private college sector^ but it 
is unlikely 4hat any program of assistance could be started up this coming year. 
Also, insurance companies are facing cash flow fii^ortages similar to the banks. 

Hood's Response : 

The Financial Aid Newsletter and £h> covering memo I prepared for the 
Trustees tell you our story, nat a happy one' but at least something is in place. " 
The Trustees have stated'tX wfllingijeaA to lend up to $500^000 this coming year. 
If all stays as projected, the total amohnt lent by Hood would be $1. 9 of its endow- 
ment, VVe would charge 15% interest, pay the endowment 12% and hold 3% for default, etc. 

I welcdme this opportunity t% tell you how Hood College has coped ntfith a 
very difficult sitiiation, - ^ 



Sincerely, 



Mnrtha E. Church 



cc: Ms. Diane R» Wilson 

Director of Adrnissions and Financial Aid 
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IMPACT OF PRESIDENT REAGAN'S PROPOSED FURTHER RECISIONS THE FY '82 
FEDERAL BUDGET (EFFECTJVE APRIL 1. 1982) AND PROPOSED CUTS IN THE FY '83 
FEDERAL BUDGET (EFFECTIVE OCOTBER 1 . 1982) 



* In 1982-83 at least 50p Hood student^ will lose the ability 
to borrow neede^l funds from the Guaranteed Student Loan 
progranvr This is a loss of $1 ,250,000 to our students. 

* In 1982-83 200 Hood students will lose an average of 
$1,000 each fn federally funded financial aid in their 
aid packages. 

* In 1983-84 at least 100 Hood students who xurrentiy have 
Pell Grants will become ineligible for further grants. 
This is a loss of $120,000 to our students. 

* In 1983-84 at least 130 Hood students who currently have 
$100,000 inSEOG grants will no longer receive these grants 
since funding'for this program will be eliminated. 

* In 1983-84 at least 100 students who currently borrow 

■ through the NDSL program will be unable to borrow since 
there will be no further federal capital added to this 
program. This is a loss of $100,000 to our students. 

* In 1983-84 at least 200 students who currently earn mohey 
through the work-Study program will lose these jobs due 

to the cut back in federal support for this program. This 
is ^a loss of $150,000 in earning power for our students. 
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Report on 6uar?inteed Student Loan |GSL) Activity ' 
Hood College 

. Prepared by the Off^lce of Admissions ai^d Financial Aid 
C /Fibriuary 17. 1982 / ^ > ■ ^ 



activity, as of 2/15/82 ^ ' .^ii^J • ' 

* There are 626^ undergraduate borrowers. 40 graduate borrowers! 
: * 55X of our undergraduate student body has ^Is. 

* $V00.000 In GSL loan funds has been borrowed for the 1981-82 academic year 

Sr?V?J^°"^V^f?'^^ of -aid packages. These loans are considered' 
,->, financlat aid. and will sttll be available to students in 1982-83 " 

^' Ti:c°°i°°° H^w^^ to help with family contribution toward 
I„S cons de red "loans of convenience" by the fe. 

and wi71 not be available to students in 1982-83. 

* 6SL loan fu^ids account for 25S of our stud^t revenue; 18X of the' 
total revenue comes from GSL loans in 1981-^2. 

* ?hrGS?Hn?n JJ'^B^^'J^^"" '^-^^ "0 financiaj aid fronr^^the Colle"^ 
tne 65L loan is their only source of assistance. Iv ^uncy 

Ik.' 

,'<"^ ■ - 

Possible implications of proposed changes inlr^SL program for'/19a2-a3 

\'K'?hr}i„rtd^]id'?otv^?^^^ irts: to he,p the. ■ 

t At least 500 of our students will be looking for alternate funding sources. . 

* ?nc?^^"r-^"^ Students may feel they have to transfer to leis expensive ' 

iost J 1ns"tUution/'"fl'"'' ^""^^ ^""^'^ "^^y chSSse ess . 

costly nstitutions. A ver/ conservative estimate of the number of students 
we may lose is J50. » Th1« v»uld be $1,250,000 in lost revenue^^ students 

* Hl^ I^.iJm^^'" °A students could go much higher-than this since 55% of 
our undergraduate^ student body currently relfes on the GSL prSgram 

Possible strategies ' . 

* J"st«llment payment plan, with a service fee attached. This willhelp our 
KtoT' who formerly used'the GSL program, with cash floS 

* ?^mn]?SI!t"J initiatives. Redirected ^nnua.1 giving and alumnae fund 
campaigns focused on supporting the college's financial aid program 
will help all those students recieiving institutional assistance. 

* Thll^will^Spln^nnr E^SSli"^'" ' ^ "^ti tut iona 1 1 u faciliated loan program. 
IJl . I "^P O"'^ J'^^le income students. wl(o have been using the GSL 

haSfn^lJ^pr^IT^^^'''' ^""^^ P^^' ^^es* These families 

have neither the Income nor the savings to cover their bills from the 
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MENOfUittWM / • 

TO: Martha E. Church 

FROM: willard D. Ruffner, Jr. ' - 

Diana Wilson 

% 

SUBJECT: Monthly Pai/ment Plan and Loan Programs 

After reviewing various monthly payment plans we feci that Academic 
Management Services (AMS) and Tuition Plan Budget Plan provide^ the best pro- 
grams for the parents, guardians, students and' the College (see analysis work- 
sheet of comparisons} . Wo are currently offering Tuition Plan and Insured 
Tuition Plan (Richard Knight) to parents. Since 'we are currently using Tuition 
Plan it seems that it would make good sense to continue with them and^eir 
new Budget Plan. We could also inform parents of ^11 Plans as Yale d^eS". 

We have received Farmers and Mechanics Bank proposal but it did' not 
turn out to be what we had hoped for.' The major problem with the. program 
is''^±he dnter^t.rate^isk to the College. Hood would^J^e required to subsi- , - 
dize the interest rate to students hased on a 5 1/?* discount ^f the Quarterly 
91 day U.S. Treasury Bill rate. This would assume-^we lend funds to students 
at 13% but regardless of the interest rate to students the college would con- 
tinue to be required to pay an adjustment but not ^necessarily as hXg^. ^ This 
subsidy could create a tremendous financial burden or even destroy the College. 
Based on F£M's proposal the student would pay 13% and Hood would pay rassurae 
current U.S. Treasury rate) 12. SX- less 5 1/2% discount or 7^. As the U.S. 
Treasury Bill fluctuates so would Hood's subsidy r^te. As you can see if 
rates were to go up to 20%, Hoodls share of the plan would be 14.5% and on a 
large.amount of money could be disastrous. We have contacted FSM to see if 
a ppsLib^lity exists in obtaining some type of fixed rate. Unless some change 
is inafee, our feeling toward this program is negative as presented. 

I We met with representatives of Maryland National Bank in Baltimore on 
Thursday, March 18th for an interesting meeting. They ,infonf)^ us once again , 
tiiat Sere are three major cost factors to be considered: the operational cost 
to the" bank (3%), cost to obtain loan funds (currently 15-16%), and the cost 
of establishing a reserve for defaults (IX). They proposed an interesting 
concept which would require Hood to purchase Maryland National Bank CD's or 
commercial paper through our endowment, in the amount of loan funds needed to 
jsstablish program. We would then determine what rate of return we need and 
that rate woul^/hecome the cost of funds rate. This would allow us to con- 
... trol the interest rat^. For example^ if we would require 12X rate of return 
on our investment, the bank in return will charge us 12X as cost of funds, 
plus 4X (3% operating cost, IX reserve) or 16% for student loans to be 
reviewed annually. This approach^ has two major problems, one being the bank^s 
proposal at this time is for one year only i^ith a guarantee that the funds lent 
this year will be refinanced. Secondly, the total four-year package could mean 
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a major part of our ondowtnont would be in t;he form of mnD CD's or commercial , 
paper. We do not believe the B6ard would approve a multi-million dollar loan 
prograi^ under this concepi!; m^ifbe one ye^r or a sc^l^d down pfogram^ ' .The bank 
wuld alj^miike to see 'some principal being pa id" back from the time of initial 
loan. If we were to take this approach ^f part principal repayment, we might . 
as well use Tuition Plan's deferred payment plan. 

We have discussed borrowing money to support program or taking funds , 
out pf FFE but we still feel this allows for only a year's approach to the 
problem. 

Aft^ trying to determine what Hood can do and what the banks can 'pro- 
vide, we came upon a new approach. It is totally a Hood program $nd would 
work something Uke the following. " / 

Hood Loan Program 

Uow: Liquidate current Endotment investments in the amount necessary to fund 
program. The amount required will not have to Jbe restricted to funds function- 
ing as endowment. This can 2)e accomplished because most all endowment assets 

5^°"^^ h^ithout regar^^ to source or designated purpose except for Beneficial- 
Hodsdn funds. There will be no real change to the portfolio except for loca- 
tion and nature of investmezT^. The investment listing will show notes receiv- 
able instead of stocks, bonds, etc. 

Income earned from loans (rate can be set by college) would become 
part of th^ total endowment income pool. 



Pros : 

1' Interest rates can be set by college and guaranteed for term 
of locin.s, 

Z. Only interest need be paid while Student is in school. 

3. College has substantial control of program. 

4. College not at the mercy of market interest rates. 

Cons : . " 

College and/or Board should set tAaximum limit for program. If 
''this is not done, fund could grow to an unacceptable amount . Our 
total portfolio could eventually become notes receivable. 

2. Administrative expense of operating program. (Can be recovered 
by fee and /or increased 'interest rate,) 

3. default ioaus. (Can l>e recovered by fee and/or increased 
interest rate.) 

4. Possible loss of some intesest income depending on rate of 
interest set. Jf 

5: P/T additional staff j^i^J^^ie necessary. (Can be recovered by fee 
and/or increased interest rate). , ^ 

Proposed Guidelines and Procedures ? 

1. Amount per loan (2^,000) and amount of total program (500,000). 

2. Interest rate to be charged, taking into consideration intejtest 
rate should cover acceptable return for endowment and expenses 
that will be incurresi. 12% Endowment and 3% Reserve for total 
of 15%. 



/ 
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J. Fee to bo charged far administrative expense ($40). 
4: Pay back period of principal (4 years) . 
Sy,^ Financial aid tO perform all 4!^^oation proced\ires, 
A. Consulting and screening s^de/its. 

Determine eligibiXity and need, * 
C.*" Approve loans. 

Have all appropriate documents signed, 
'B, Forward loan documents to Comptroller's Office foi 



6, Comptroller rs Of f ice to is^ue loan, perform all bookkeeping 

necessary, and to implement all %:oU^ction procedures required 

After considering all options we feel that the Hood sponsored pro- 
gram would be best for the students and the College, Major draw back is 
amount needed for 4-year program. 




WDPJ:pll 
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April 8, 1982 



To; 



Members of the Board of Trustees. 



From^ 
Subject 



Marthas. Church d^!^ c--^ 

Implementation of "lending institution'* policy voted by the Board 
at its February meeting , 



On March 31, the Finance Committee met to examine and discuss the results 
of the discussions we have had with various Maryland banks. After a thorough dis- 
cussion of the issues involved, members of the Committee agreed that the bank pro- ' 
posals were fraught with serious risks for Hood and could possibly create very 
serious financial problems for the College, mih no other choice, except the wit- 
nessing of Q possible loss of as many a» 100 to 200 students from mtddle-income 
fomU^s. the Committee agreed to establish an institutional (Hood) loan program which 
woula be offered as the last option among other more favorable (in our view) options, 

Lois Harrison then spent hours dr^ the telephone to poll members of the 
Executive Committee. In the meantime, mil Ruffner checked with Lee Miller (Venable, 
Boeder and Howard), and solicited insurance proposals to protect us from any losses 
related to any defaults on loans. Lee Miller assures us we face no legal problems; 
Will reports that our insurance contacts are aware of sources and are tracking these 
down for us. 

'^pe Sxecutiye COmmiti&e agreed we had no choice but to establish the { 
loan program biU nearly all members stated that we should reserve the right to take 
another look at the tritire issue next fall after we have launched the program. Thu^ 
I am asking Diane Wilson to use the^fbllowing response when /if she is asked whether \ 
or not this program is guqranteed for a full four years, i.e., the same amounts and i 
ground rules pr the entire four years for a student who enters as a freshman next 



This will be difficult Jor Diane to convey in a positive manner while protecting the 
Board's§Hghts and fiducidry rssponsibilities, but I know she will do so. 

We are very much in the. debt of Diane Wilson. Will Ruffner, and Lois 
Harrison for the incredible amounts of thought and time they have given to putting 
us in a strong position to compete with other colleges w#rich are launching and an- 
nouncing similar institutional loan programs. * . . 

The attachment is being issued to all undergraduate students today and 
to all^rospective students on April 12, 1982. 

MSCm \ • 4 

Attachment - ' 

cc: Senior Officers, Diane Wilson, Will Ruffner 



fall: 



"The Board of Trustees expects to continue the program, but it ' 
reserves the -right to review the loan program next fall and to 
adjust it, if necessary . in light of economic conditions at that time . " 
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The Common Fund ir 

1261 Post Road . MNOf 

m BoxMo ' . ; IknS^ 

FaitfltM. Connecrtcut 06430 ' . * 

(203)254-1211 . • ^ ^ ■ ^ 

v_ 

The Honorable Paul Simon , Chairman * 
Subcommittee on Postsecorsdary Education ' 
Congress of the United States / v 

House of Representatives * 
3,20 Cannon House Office Buiading, 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

- .. ■ ■ / ■ - • 

Dear' Congressman Simon: _ , 

Thank you for "extending the opportunity to testify bef^Jre 
your committee on April 2-2. I have had ithe pleasure and 
privilege of working with Dr. Frederick Patterson on the 
development' and implementation of the College Endowment 
Funding Plan. This is a ffrogram through which we 'hope to 
"^ada $100 million to the endowment resources of the 41 member 
colleges of th^ United Negro College Fund. 

This effort would be considerably enhanced if a portion of 
the fiunds being channeled to these institutions un(Jer Tit^e 
III of the Higher Education Act, as, amended could be 
'earmarked for endowment-building purposes. ^ 

My purpose in testifying will be to explain how th^ College /T 
Endo«rfment Funding Plan works, and how it could, help achieve 
the purposes of Title HI in a long-term fas,hion not 
previously considered. A brief summary of my testimony is 
enclosed. » 

Sincerely » ■ * . ' 




George F. Keane 
President . 



GFK:is 
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Investme^l KJinagement For Educational rnstUutions \ 
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The Common Fund 

1261 Post Ro«d 
P.O. Bbx940 

Fairfi^id, Connecticut 06430 
(203) '254-1211 
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April 19, 1982 



TO: The House of Representatives 

Testimony of George F. Keane 
President, The ^ommoa Fund 
Chairman, Investment ^^^nunittee for CEFP, 
United* N^gro College Fund 



The College Endowment Fi^nding ,Plan (CEFP) was conceived by 
Dr. Fre<|er^flpk D. Patterson, third President of Tuskeegee; 
rastitute, and founder Of^ the' United ilegro College Fund.// 
The plan has already been put into effect by half of tl^e 41 
member colleges of UNCF, utilizing gifts and grants frqm a 
variety of sources, leveraged by funds borrowed on ' favorable 
tertiite from a group of leading insurance companies. 

The ^se'hce of the CEFP is to^ combine gifts and grants in a 
25 year program of investment which will generate some 
income for current operating purposes, while accumulating 
and reinvesli'iiig the remainder of the income. During the 
final ten years the amount Jjorrowed from the insurance , 
companies is repaid. At the -and of the 25 ^^atr life of the 
plan, thfe participating college has not only:, received 
signilicant income foi^>§Efi:rent operatibhs, but has built a 
permanent endowment fund ;that will provide an ever-growing 



Investment Minigement For Edupational Institutions 
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stream^ •Income in the future. It provide#*a base, of 
perman&^rd\ipport for the >tii^i^l%nt'al ptfr|>afises o^^^leK 
C0kllege> ■ 

The operation of t^e plan oi^er the* past several years has 
been built upon investment units of $750^000 per college, 
consisting of: ; 

a) »<5ifts and grants totaling $350,000 
* b) Loans, fr^jto insurance companies $400 ,000 

Total $750 ,000 

To achieve economies of scale in operation and to obtain 

adequate diversification of investments , the units have been 

combined for investment purposes in groups of 6 or more. 

Thus, the total investment pool is usually at l0ast 

$4,500,000, consisting of $^.1 million in gifts 2^nd grants 

combined with $2.4 million in loan funds. 

The investments are selected and supervised by an Investment 
Committee of the UNCF, which serves as pooling agent for the 
participating member colleges. The securities are held in 
custody by the Chase Manhattan Bank, whrich also collects the 
investment income and maJces disbursements and reinvestments 
in accordance with the terms of the plan. 

The gift and grant money is invested in a portfolio^ of high 
quality corporate bonds, such as ^kelephone and utility* 



bonds. The borrowed 'fund a are invested exclusivel|^ in long 
tetm U.S. Treasury bonds. » The average interest rajte ofn the '■. 
. combined corporate and government bond portfolio determines 

the interest rate on the insurance company loans. By 
f^^^^^ par t4oipatihg insurance coni|>aflies, the • 

rate on the loan is two percentage points below tha^lnterest 
rate on the' total investment portfolio. The last group that 
- , was formed in December of 1981, for example » had an average 
investment rate of 13.77% and a loan rate of 11.77%. 

The table on the followin"^ page illustrates the operation ofe 
the plan as it applies to the most recently formed gr^^t.j 
It is assumed that a similar result could be achieved ^ugd^r 
an endowment-buildina program Being considered for j I L 
.X xiistt tuitions. .^i^.eceiving. grants under Title IIJ^ ^"^^^^ ^^^^''^^ 
illustrate a $750,000 unit for a single college, but the| ' ^' 



actual implerrjentation could be in larger units as «fund4 fir 
made ava,ilable. * 




SCHEDULE IttUSTWTIRO OPElUflOHOF 
^ntt,cr,F PKMWtfKT FUNDING PLAN 
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soum:es or initial fukdinc i « 

Tltl» III Grant 

Itaissd by College 

IINCF Capital Cflmi>algn 

Loan tro« Iniuranc* Cpapanlcs 



50,000 
400.000 

ilS.OrOO.ojr 



interest on lnv«»t«enti^ot .i?,77t in thf acfeual raU 
wblch thm »oat recent CSfP invo«tio«nt pool rtoaivei on ^, 
inwstjaanta- purchased In D«c«i*«r l9ir» Intofait rate" 
on loan Is 3t balbw that r«t« by agteemQnt with parti*^ 
clpatlng Insurnncs coinpar\l«i. Th«' 11% t*te siiume* 
bp rslnvestPKint of exoftii funds is •itjmatqd, and 
lowur than ratss currsntly svallabl,«t Actual rssuUwiv 
wlll.bs^rsatsr or less, depsnding on iictui^J lr#tes. 



Total 
Year . lovosts d 



Intsrost On 
Investments 
113.77* 



Interest ' 

On Loan '"feileral 



Custody 
rse 



S75D»0&0 $103,-215. $117, 010 Sl,3«0 5417 
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15 
Ifi 



47,010 
42,372 
^7,S«4 
32,9Sfi 
21,241 
23,540 
II, 132 
14,124 
9,4lfi 
4,701 



Total current expenditures 
over "25 years, with 4% 
escalation beginning llth 
year *- $924,731 

4 



l,3fiO 
1,244 

i,oii 

952 
■ U • 
VfiiD 
544 
401 
272 
I3fi 



curcenb 
Expeiuittures 



total 
Expenses 



31.700 
\32«44» 
33.74« 
' 3S,b?t 
3fi.500 
37,?60' 
3»,47l 
4.1,057 
42.fi99 
i 4.4,407 
' 4«,1I3 
4t,b30 
49,951 
5l,94» 
54.027 
$924,731 



Loan ' 
balance 



' Excess 

Inaomo for toafj , 
Heiavestment jsvuents 



$71,157 $400,000 



•0,057 
•I, 305 
12,603 
•3,953 
• 5,357 
•£,•17 
•3,511 
•0,22fi 

^77,024 
73,^^* 
.70,^20 

- «7,^23 
fi4,900 
fi2,054 
59,2«4 



400,000 
jfi 0,000 
320,000 
2*0,000 
240,000 
200,000 
lfiO;OQO 
120,000 
•0,000 
' 40,000 



23,211 
21,970 
20 rfi72 
19,322 
17, 91^ 
lfi,4S* 
I9,7fi4 
23,049 
2G,25l 
29. 3^7 
32,4 55 
35,452 
375 
,221 
4 3,9^7 



lleinvested Funds - $2,323,^14 
Original Investment 750, OOO • 
TOTAL ENDOWMENT $3^073, •I* 
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WOFFORD COLUEGE 
rouNOio ICS* 

SPANTANSUNO. SOUTM CABOWNA 



APR 1 9 1982 

APR 1 9 1982 

April 15, 1982 



CongresiTian Paul Simon 

OiQinnan ^ 
. G)mmlH»« on Educotlan & lot»9r ^ 

Sub*-Gommltt«» on Post Secondary ^ * 

EdiicoHon 
320 0>nnor House Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

^^bear Congressman Simon: ^ 

this Is In response to your request for information obout our endowments oml how they are used. 
Wofford College has approximately $6 million of permanent endowment, which Is a relatively smoll 
endowment for a college with 1,000 studei^. Only the Income can be used. About $3 million Is 
for endowed scholarship*, while the remoinder is either unrestricted or Is IrTsupport of faculty solorles. 
The Income from the endowed scholarship portion must be used for. scholarships. The Income from the 
remolndei- Is used In support of the annual operating budget. , 

IMtll very recently, our endowment was Invested 65% In common stocks, 25% In b(5nds, and 10% 
In short-tenn Investments. At the present time, 50% Is In short-term .Investments, 25% Is In bonds, 
and 25% Is In common stocks. This change was mode In an effort to Improve Investment Income. 

In the newsletter reqyest. It Iseuggested that endowment funds moy be a resource that we can fall 
bock on during this period of reduced federal ajd. This Is not the cose, since the Income from endow- 
ment funds Is being completely utilIz<S3 at the present time. The corpus of the funds Is restricted and 
cannot be usisd . ^ a 

\ hope this Information will be helpful. It there ori questions, do not hesltote to contoct us. 

Sincerely yours,. 



JMLasm 




/ 



Stktson tlNmsjierrv 



Om«aorTitaPM«ain«T ^ April 13, 1982 

f • " 



■I 



AHK191982 



The Honorable Paul Sim'on 

Chairman Committee on^PostBecondafy Education 

'House of Representati\^es * ' ' 

Congress of the Unitq^ States ^ . /!^pR^| 6 ^gQp 

320 Cannon House Of ftlse Building ^ . ' ^ . 

Washington, D. C. 205^5 > .* '. .1^ 

Dear CQmgressman. Simon: ^ ' 

I am pleased that you are issuing a Higher Education News 
Letter , and 1 am responding to your request in the*issue ofi&Mairch 15, 
1982. : J. ' 

Stetson University is a picivate University with a small . 
endowment, apj^oximately $7,000,000. The income on this endowment 
is used^ for operating expenses of the University, though some parts 
of the endowment can'be usea onl^ for certain aspects of our bpera- 
tions. For excunple, we hav^ several endowed academic chairs. In 
these c&ses the income goes to support the salaries of professors. 
The donors of some portion of the endowment have asked that the income' 
be used for scholarships or loans. This represents only a small 
portion of our enttovment, . but, of course, the doi^ors' wishes are' 
adhered to. None of ^our endowment is used for capital expenses, if 
by that tespi, one is speaking of buildings. or permanent or physical 
items. The endowment has professional management and holds stocks, 
bonds, and short- te-irm paper. We do own some property off of w^ich 
some small income; is generated, but this property, for th6 most part, 
is either contiguoils^ to our campus and will be used for expansion or 
is property which we are in the process of seeking to sell. , 

We are in the midst of a major campaign to increase our 
endowment, but this is a long-term process and, even in the best of 
circumstances, we could not replace the funds which are proposed by . 
the President's recommended budget to be taken from student aid. 

If I can si^pply you additional information, I shall b6 happy 

t^ do so. 




^ope A. Duncan 
President 



PAD: jw 
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KANSAS WESLEYAN 



Of fWe orihe Presidenf 



Phone <913> 027-5541 



April 15, -1982 



Hr. Paul SFmon, Hember 

House of Representatives 

320 Cannon House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20515 

. Oesir Hr. Simon'. 



•Thank you for your very thorough news letter of Harch 15, 1982. I deeply 
.'appreciate your many activities on bpha,^ of higher education. It Is 

difficult for those of us who have 4nvesMM our pfrofesslonal lives to the 
■post secondary. educaVon of people to svjddenly rfsajtze that siich Is no longer 
■:'~k national priority. ^We welcome any and'al*! leadershlpi luoh as Is provided 

by sucnias yours- , 

• You asked for Information on matters pertaining to endowments. As with many, 
.■many coll^gts, Kansas Wesleyan has a small endowment of about one and three- 

, tjuaHer^mlllton. All of these irx^ntes have been given to, the college over 

Its lifetime to serve as Its endowment. Appt-oxlmately half of It Is used as 
. '-' support for the academic programs of this college. The other half Is en- 
-dc?wpient for scholarships. Increasing this latter category is our primary 
J-gaal at the present. The endowment Is managed by two banks here fn Sallna 
;wltt» the funds primarily In high yield Investments. 

* 'Crease continue to keep us Informed as you have In the past. 

xely yours, 



Daniel L. Bratton 
President 




Ot;|;rct 

Oli^tad t>r ,pr. entton, 
•t|n«t H) M« abMnca 



100 EbstClofiln. Sallna. Kansas 67401 
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VIRGINIA WESTERN COMMUNITY CoUeGE 
F.O,i./41t^30fSC«»fnUIAv.n«..S.W..IlMi«k.,VlrB.n..240«.P^^^ 

April 13. 1982 (MPR-tfi ®^ . - 



'The tfonorable P*ul Simon 
ChmimiAn, Subconmitte* on 
Po«t Socondmry Education 
320 Cmnnon House Office BuilHing 
Wa«.hintton»*D. C 20515 

pear Mr. Simon: ^ 

We ippreclmte the recent informatiotif;>ou forwmrd^d to ua 
irtth reference, to the budgetary outlook regarding our Educational 
Financial Assistance Program. • 

In your letter you indicated a deairq to have inf&rmatlon 
pertaining to endowmentB as a aource of private income for higher 
education. Virginia Weatern Cctmmunity College eotabliohed an 
Educational Foundation in Ndvember of 1980. tCo date, our 
Educational Foundation has endowments totaling ' leas than 925.0UU. 
The interear income from the principal la available for distri- 
bution to our students. About U percent or approximately $3,500 
per year is the maximum that ia available for distribution in the ^ 
form of acholarshipa or loans. 

Thank you for your Interest in higher education. Aa a 
member of the higher education community, we would appreciate your 
continued support for need-baaed financial aid oystema. 

Very truly youra, 

VIRGINIA WESTERN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

■ ' Dwlght E. Blalock. Dean 

rinancial and Administrative 
Servicea 

DEB/Ja 



virgin ii Wasiarn 



Com™n,„ CC««. « .n E,.., Oppo,>.n„„ A..„m.>,.. Ac„o„ , |o„. V.»ln,. Cc l.y p....». Sy...m 



ERIC 
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April li, 1982 

'APR2Q1982 

The Honorcble Paul SlDK>n ^ 
Chairman . * , 

Comi9itte9 on Education and Laboi: 
Subcommittee on Post secondary Education 

320 Cannon House Office Building '. \ 

Washington, O.C. 20515 \^ 

■ ' ? , " S 

Dear Congressman Simon: t 

Thank you for ypur very interesting and informative "Higher Education $■ 
Newsletter" of March X5, 1982 which I am sharing with fetaff an'd . 
Trustees. In the- final paragraph you ask^d to be informed about our 
endowment* how ±'t is used and the character of the endowment. 

Currently our only endowment is our Land Grant Endowment' of $3,000,000. 
Endowment earnings afe Used principally as operating reserves to help 
offset declines iq revenue^. At the moment all of our current endow- 
ment earnings ore already being applied tb help support on-going \- 
programs whicli .Are suffering from inadequate funding.^ ^i' 

Although we aro attempting fupd-raising, our success has been limited ^ 
and several donors would prefer'" to give for purppses other than endow- 
ment. In any case, we believe that as>an effective land grant institu-^ 
tion which is serving the Virgin Islands as^ well ys many areas of the ' 
Caribbean,! our $3,000,000 endowment is too low ^specially yrhen other 
institutions arci considered. 'Accordingly we have been in cotitac^t 'vrith 
bur Congressman Ron deLugo with the hope and .expectation that with the 
assistance of yourself. Congressman Toiq Foley and others, our land ^ 
grant endowment would be increased when conditions are favorable. ' 

Ueanwhile I am encouraged, by your planned heiarini^s on private resources'^ 
I attended a meeting in Vashlngton in which many private sources en- 
visioned their aid as the employment of graduates; . but how could they 
employ graduates JLf they do not help to supply the funding to keep the 
colleges from bankruptcy?' I will follow the hearings with keen interest ^ 

Sincerely, * . ' , 



Arthur A. Richards 
President 

cc: CongrjB&S0)an Ron deLugo 
Direlctor of Development. 

OfffCeottht'Pt:€Li/D£:;T . rOLLti'£ nf:nf I' 
CHARLOTTE AMALtf . 5r T'fO'^-iS . US V/^r 
' TEL (SCSI 774 9700 
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Woodbury University 



1027 WILSHIRE BOULEVARO. LOS ANGELES: CALIFORNIA 9001 7 • TELEPHONE 213/482-M91 - 



APR 1 9 1982 



April 15.. 1982 
0urV98th Year 



-The Hpnorabla Paul Simon 



Chainnan 

Subcommittee on Posts econ(^ary Education v 

House of Representatives ^ f ■ - " ^ . - 

320 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Congressman Simon: . ^ . ' 

I am writing^ to thank you. for your March 15th newsletter which explains 
more clearly than anything else I have read on the current situation 
in higher education legislM^on. I am also writing to respond *^ to your 
request for information about endowments. That response is a simple 
matter for me since W9odbury has ho endowments. We currently have about 
$1.5 million iji current and plant funds invested, but which are not set 
aside for purposes of endowment only. These funds are insufficient to 
support the institution in a financial climate where the student body is 
continuing to reduce in size- The lack of financial aid funds to maintain 
a continuing sizeable American student body is therefore critical for the 
^future of Woodbury University, 

I appreciate the work that you are doing in the Congress in support of 
pdstsecondary education. , 



Sincerely yours. 




/ • 

Wayhe L, Miller 
President 



WLH mjp 
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OiOIMiNtM4 

CKMiTcnctASSiu* 



Findlay 
College 

FINOLAY. OHiO 4SI40 



Cfftct Of TMf ntfMf Mr 



April 15, 1982 



APR 1 9 1382 



Mr. Paul Simon, Chaiman 

Congress of the United States > 

lEdmmittee on Education and Labor Z 

32& Cannon House Office Bldg. » . 

Washington, D.C. 20515 „ . " .. 

Dear Mr. Simon: 

The total budget at Findlay College for 1981-82 is $7,000,000. Our 
endowment is $2,380,000. Some of the endowment consists of property which 
produces little income-. Our total aidowment income will be approximately 
$a60.,000. Our budget Includes $619^,000 of Findlay CoVlege^nl6s for c 
student financial aid. 

It is evident from the above ftgures that we are very /Jependent oTi 
federal financial, aid for ou*^ 1,000 students. 



Sincerely, 



Glen R. Rasmussen 
President 



/Jap 



ERIC 



Or 



'J 
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(Bpddiurst College) 



Kansas City's Jesuit CoUcge Office of the President 

» Apr U 15, 1982- 



The Honorable Paul Simon ■ . 
Chairman ^ 

Subcommittee on Podt secondary Education ^*/f ^ 

Committee on Education and Labor ' ^ 

Congress of the United States 

House of Rfcpresentatives ^ i ... 

320 Cannon House Office 5uilding nr\t^ 
Washingtotx, D.C. 20515 / '^PR Z 0 W8Z 

Oeat Me. Simon: 

In response to your request in your ''Higher Education Newsletter" of 
March 15, 1982, I am happy to supply the following information about our 
endowment. The two attach^ pages give a brief summary of the amount 
of our endowment (iqarket value on December 31, 1981, was $6,269,879.40), 
how it is invested and how it is used. I hope that these summary pages 
are sufficient for your purposes. I would l^e happy to furnish any ad- 
ditional information that migttt be helpful. 

Rockhurst College is an independent institution under the sponsorship 
of the Jesuits and with Roman Catholic affiliation. ^ 

In these times of uncertainty with regard to future higher education 
funding, it is especially helpful to receive this kind of information 
directly from the committee which is so closely involved. 

It was a pleasure for me to testify before the committee on National 
Direct Student Loans several months ago and I have the highest regard 
for your work and gratitude for your efforts to support this important 
national resource. ^ 

All best wishes. 

Sincerely, 




I 

Robert F. Weiss, S.J. ^ 
President 



RIW:th 
Enc. 



5225 Troost. Kansas City. Missouri 64110 816 926'4250 



ERIC 
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Cash & Equivalent 



ROCKHimST COLLEGE 
ENDOWMENT FUND 

YIELD 



(11.8) 

(9.7) 

GovertHnent Bonds & Agencies (11.9) 



Corporate Bonds (10.9) 

Refal Estate (1.73 

Common Stocks ( 5,5) 

Preferred Stocks (12.1) 

Woodrock Foundation (11'. 2) 

SUB-TOTAl^ " (10.1) 

Scgrcgsited Investments < 0.4) 

TOTAL ENDpl^ZMENT AT MARKET . ^ (9.7) 

TOTAL ENDOWMENT AT COST (10.5) 

TOTAL ENDoii^IENT AT BOOK VALUE (11.7) 

ADDITIONS TO ENDOW!ENT FUND 

To 6-30-81, 
* Transfer Income to 'Quasi Endowment 
' Additions 7/1/81 to 12/31/81 

TOTAL ADDITIONS AND TRANSFERS 



ESTIMATOD 
MJNUAL INCOME 


12-31-81 
MARKET VALUE 


$ 35,166.00 
C3,363.60 
218,325.00 
3,937.50 
4,300.00 
44,781.90 
3,981.00 
213,600.00 


$ 298,687.12 
863, 200. 54 
1, §21,781. 11 
36,250.00 
247,600.00 
821,493.13 
32,775.00 
• 1,900,000.00 


$607,460.00 
1,000.00 


$6,021,786.90 
248.092.50 


$608,460.00 


/ $6,269,879.40 


$608,460.00 


$5.810.695. 7> 


$608,460.00 


$5,181,238.99 


$4,743,343.21 
. 75,000.00 
362,925.78 
$5,181,238.99 



3i 
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I'WT 

-219-00 
>?l9-00 
-219-00 
-7l»-00 
-219-03 



-21t-00 
. -211-03 

-220-03 
-221-00 
-221-03 
-222-03 
43-111-00 



-304^00 
-304-03 
-305-00 



-107-00 
-107-00 
—107-03 



-211-00 
-206-00 
-206-03 



-203-00 
-2CA-00 
-207-00 



-215-03 
-101-03 
-106-00 
-106-03 
-217-00 



-800-00 
-801-00 , 



VISITING SgiOLAR 

Rob Roberts 

H. Xundschu. , . 

K. C. Trusty k Tnd. 
^ Charropi^^lllcr) 

Vp. Rosancr 

Quasi 

TOTAL 

FACt fUl-y /STUDENT ADVAHmtENT 
Van Apkcrca ApprecFund 
Van Ackeren App. Fnd. -Quasi 
Faculty Devclopnent-Quasl 
Hoaklns Mctiorlal 
Hosklns Memorial-Quasi 
Huficr McMorlal-Quasl 
Huscr Kenorlal 

< TQTAt, 
COCfgRATIVE EDUCATION 
• RopperC Fund , . ' 
LIBRARY 

Gteealeaae I.X^favy 
Grcenlcasc Library-Quasl 
Librnry {Guild Pcrp- 

TOTAL 

FACULTY CHAIRS 

Executive Fellows 
PHILOSOPHY FUN D-/ 

Pat Morgan FuliJ,^ 

J. Freenaa >*und ^ 

Philosophy Fund-Quasi 



Lakaa Memorial 
Bonfila )- 
Arts Fund-Quasi 

JESUIT DEVEIX)PMENT 
Rossncr Memorial 

AWARDS 

Luby Medal 
Rossncr Medal 
Calfaa Memorial 

PROGRAMS 



TOTAL 



Valcnta Fund-Qunsi 
Adnin. of Justicc-^uasl 
Humaaltlcs Fund 
Hunani t i cs Fu nd-Quas i 
Rossncr Fund Dev. Rcl._' 

TOTAL 

UNRESTRICTED 
College 

Permanent Memorial 

TOTAL 

TOTAL OTHER FUNDS 
TOTAL SCnOIJVRSHIPS 
TOTAL ENDOWIENT PRINCIPAL ■ 



PRIHClPAt 
6-30-81 

$ 50.000.00 
25,000.00 
15.000.00 
16»710.75 
28,025.00 
20.000.00 

$ 154. 735. 75 

$ 283,607:36 
55,000.00 
183,200.00 
100.00 
25,000.00 
11,800.00 

200.00 

$ 558.907.36 

$ 2A3.238.95 

$» --^54, 786.60 • 
20,000.00 
16.700.00 

$ 91.486.60 



It, 285. 00 
58,178.00 
15.000.00 
91.463.00 



79,857.24 
200,000.00 
20,000.00 



500.00 
52S.00 
1.903.00 



2.928.00 



$ 25,926.44 
5,000^00 
636,857.40 

193.321.53 
$ 861.135.37 

$ 365,240.13 
19.038.08 
'$ 384.278.21 

$2,700,030.48 
2.043.401.73 
$4.743.432.21 



7-1-81 to 
12-31-81 



10.000.00 
$ 10.000.00 

2,000.00 

10,000.00 



$ 12,000.00 
$262.937.93 



^ 2.050.00 
$. 2.050.00 

. $ 10.9/i9.60 



7,050.00 
5.000.00 



30.000.00 



$ 6,000.00 



20,000.00 

$ 26.000."00 

$ — 

1.570.50 



fKIKCIPAL 
12-31-81 

50,000.00 
■ .^ 25,000.00 
* 15,000.00 
16,710.75 
28,025.00 ' 
30.000.00 
164.735.75 

285,607.36 
55,000.00 
193,200,00 
100.00 
25,000.00 
11,800.00 
200.00 
. 570.907.36 

506.176.8 8 

> ^.786.60 
' 20,000.00 
18.750.00 
i 93.536.60 



•10.949.60 

1^.285.00 
£5,228.00 

:^0.000.00 



$ 12.050.00 $ 103.513.00 



79,857.24 
200,000.00 
50,000.00 



$^ 2 99.857724 $ 30,000. 0"0 $ 329.857.24 



$ 12,000.00 



$ 12.000.00 

$ 500.00 
525.00 
1.903.00 
$ 2.928.0 0 

$ 31,926.4^ 
5,000.00 
636,887.40 
20,000.00 
193.321.53 
$ 887.13^.37 

$ 365.240.13 
2 0.608.58 



$ 1.570.50 9 385.848.71 



$367,558.03 
70.248.7 5 
$437.806.78 



$3,067,588.51 
2.113.650.48 
$5.111. 23«. 99 
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miL^mz ASHLAND COLLEGE 

OFFICE OF THE PKESIDENT ASHLAND, OHIO 44805 

AprU"13, 1982 \ 

Honorable Paul S Lmon 

Congress of the United States 
^ House of Repre sen tat l\^es 

CommLttee on Education and Labor . Arn Ifi fQBS^' 

Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education ^ ^'IK 

. 320 pannon. House Office BuUdlng 

Washington, i>. C. 20515 

Re: Hlahsr Education a^d Student Aid 
Dear Mr. Simon: 

I am pleased to respond to your Newsletter of March 15, 1982. Ashlai^d^ 
College Is a liberal arts Ihstltutlpn 104 years old; present total enroll^ 
ment Is 2,700. Total evaluation of the college Is $60 million with an 
annual budget of approximately $15 million, 

' *lS4xty-'flve percent of the Ashland students receive scholarship ^Id 

with the average being $2,60.0. Ashland specializes In first generation 
students; these are students from families who have not necessarily 
had the privilege of higher education. Our total endowment Is only 
$2. 8. million, with approximately 50% of this designated for student 
aid. In addition, Ashland appropriates $1.4 million from Its operating 
budget for scholarships, approximately 10%. This has increased 
considerably over the past number of ye^rs and Is equal to all other 
student ^Id. Including that of the Federal government. 

r' 

Ashland College believes In fiscal responsibility. However, we 
equally believe that cutting out a program In a year or two which was 
developed over a 25'year period would bring chaos to higher education, ^ 
It costs the taxpayer only $ 1 at Ashland College for the same job that" 
would take $8 of the tax money at a publla Institution. We believe 
that democracy Is enriched and Insured by the dual system of private 
and public higher education rather than just public government sponsoring 
education which led to such phenomenon as the Third Relcht In Germany, 
We support the NDSL and college work-study programs rather than the 
elimination of them. , 




3, 



We feel that education Is as much of a national defense as the military 
pecsoniiel and hardware . ' 

•■ *• . 4 . ^ 

Private educatlon has worked hard In. doing Its Job and needs time to 
make adjustments. 



Thank you^fbr your support. 



JRSrdl 



S Incerely yours , 

~? 

' / Joseph R.^Kuitz ' 
President 



96-494' 0-82 3 



....... .^^......,...^:.H.;:v::v.K.; 
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Smiifv CMe^ 



May 10, 1982 



The Honorable Paul Simon 
Chairman 

House of Representatives 
Committee on Education and Labor 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education 
32Q Cannon House Office Building 
Washington,^ D. C. 20515 

• * / , 
Dear Represerftative Simon: . ^ -.^r 

I write in response to your March newsletter in which 
you mention hearings your subconmittee is scheduling oh the 
private resburces colleges and universities may have'to fall 
back on during this period of, reduced federal aid. I enclose 
some information about Smith College, the largest privately 
endowed liberal arts college for women in the country. 

I hope this information will be useful to you as you 
plan your hearings. 




Ann E. Shanahan 
Director of Public Relations 



AES/cmk 
Enclosure 



HC^fiau (Ai5)5S±-zioo, 2121 





SMITH COLLEGE 

Endowed Funds 
June 30, 1981 



Purpose ' 
Professorships* 
Scholarships 
Oeher Student Aid 
Other Restricted 
Unrestricted 



Market Value 
$ 7,913^613 
35,281,522 
2,342,928 
52,203,174 
33.178.653 
$130,9fSaSMJ^ 



Itcome Allowed 
for Use 1980-81 

$ 396,778 
1,596,197 
107,082 
2,226,598 
1.991.396 

$6,318,051 
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MERCER UNIVERSITY 



MACON, GEORGIA 



. Oitkm oftht frmntmt 



May. 12, 1982 



The Honorable PauX Simon, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Post secondary Education 

House of Representatives . . 

Congress of the United States ^ 

320 Cannon House Of f ice . Building ' ^ : 

Washington, D. C. 20515 

Dear Chairman Simon: 

. . . 

I wish to express ray appreciation for the Higher Education 
Newsletter you shared with me and the invitation to respond with 
suggestions. I believe the greatest need we have in private 
higher education is the continuation of graduate and profes'^gionar" 
student eligibiHty for Guaranteed Student Loans. Although 
everyone recognizes there has been some abuse in this.j program, 
the majority of. graduate and prpfessional students have a justifiable 
financial need fpr this loan. The elimination or placing excessively 
restrictive measure on the GSL Program as it pertaini^ to these 
students will adversely affect their enrollment in private 
universities, will overburden the public institutions with enroll- 
meiifbeyond their capacity, and will result in less graduate and 
professional students. 

As you requested, I am forwarding information re>garding our 
endowment. Mercer's endowment funds as of June 30, 1981, amounted 
to $23., 135, 881. 41 book value, with a comparative market value of 



$23,773,159.62. 




TYPE 



BOOK VALUE 



Permanent 



$10,640,944.17 
248,950.86 
5,312,377.14 
334,687.45 
6,598.921.79 
$23,135,881.41 



Term 



Quasi 

Remainder Interest Trusts 
Funds Held in Trust by Others 



TOTAL 
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A further TO^akilown of ondowmqnt funds as io the designation of 
the endowment income is as follows; J 

DESIGNATION OF ENDOWMENT' - . " 

INCOME- BOOK BALANCE- '^ 

Current Operations $18,414,861.56 

Scholarships 3,122,742.40-- 

Professional Chairs and ^ • 1,080,762,32 

l^ectures 5, 

Loan Funds 517,515.13 

. . }^ TOTAL |2'3,135,881.41 ^: 

The 'Average yield (income) of the endowment fund portfolio 
for fiscal year il9B0-81 was 8. 7* ,^ whijj/ the total return (income 
+ appreciation) tor the same peri*od was 16.2V. ^ ' 

The percent|;ge of book value of the various types of endowment 
fund investments )ield by Mercfer on June 30, 1981, was as follows: 

^ . ' . t ■ 

Cash, Notes Receivable, Student 20 
' Loans, Short-term Investments 

Marketable Securities 44 — - 



Real Estate (including Loans) ^ 



36 

loot 



In closing,|ouT nation hiats become among the greatest on 
Earth because it ?has a well-educated, literate populace. We, 
People, call on Our Congressmen to continue in the same posture 
of their forebears in legislating what is^ best for our nation. 



We, the 



Sincerely yours , 




RKG:bp 
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•:■ , ■ . < 

Nbrth Central Collese < 

I ■ ■ ♦ ^ 

|. NaperviU*. iOinoi» 60600 ^ ,^ 

. .312/420-3400 ' . ' '] 



April 20, 1982 . 

The Honorable PauK^imon < 

House of Representatives ^ 

320 Cannon House Offifce Bu 11 ding ^ 7 

Washington, D.C. 2Cr5|i5 - , \ 

Dear Representative sfrtrort: ' ■ - ■ 

■ ' • :': 

I write to respond to your Higher Education Newsletter dated 
March 15, 19fl2, and proVi'de the information you requested 
relative to North Central College's endowments It is my under- 
standing that the Subcjpmmittee on Postsecondary Education plans 
to use the results of this informal survey in planning hearings 
on the private resources of col 1 eges and universities they ma^ 
have availabl e during thjs period of reduced federal aid. 



As of June 30, 1 981 , the North Central College endowment/ 
amounted to $3,3^5,003. : ■'■ ^ 



The following quote from 'a publication prepared by the Arnerican 
Institute of Certified Rublic Accountants defines the function ' v 
of endowment funds. - , 1^ ^ 

"The endowment and ,s imi 1 ar ' funds group generally includes 
endowment fund^, >term endowment funds, and quasi -endowment funds.^^ 

Endowment funds are funds with respect to which donors or other 
outside agencies have stipulated, as a condit/ion of the gift :^ 
instrument, that the principal is to be maintained inviolate and 
in perpetuity and Invested .for the purpose of producing present 
and future income which may either be expended of added to , 
pri ncip.al . . 

Term endowment funds, are similaTr to endowment funds except that, 
upon the passage of a stated .period of time or the happening of 
a parti cul ar event , al 1 or a part of the principal may be ex- 
pended. ' / 

Quasi-endowment funds (funds functioning as endowment) are funds 
which the governing board of an iristitution, rather than a donor - 
or other outside agency, has determined are to be retained and 
invested. Since these funds are internally designated rather < 
than externally restricted, the governing board has the right to f 
decide at any time to expend the pri nci pal . 



\ 
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Quasi-endowmtnt funds are usually set aside to fulfill the same 
purpose as endowment funds and, therefore, should be accounted 
for in the same manner as endowment and term e,ndowment funds. 
The only significant difference between endowment and.quasi- 
endowment funds is that endowment fund jirinc i pal i s required by ^ 
the 'donors or other outside Agencies to be retained for the 
production of income to help meet present and future costs where- 
as the principal of quasi -endowment funds is retained and invested 
voluntarily, for the same or similar purposes. In the case of 
endowment funds, the need to maintain th'e principal or corpus 
intact is mandatory." 



the college has a total operating budget in 
000, it is bb.vi-ous that . income for operating 
s, although helpful* is of miriimal assistance • 
nee4s. This, college is in fact a tuition driven 
approximately seventy percent (70%) of its income 

'J- ■ ■ < ' . ^ 

private college tuition in comparison with 
nstitutions is whlat makes 'federal student aid 
ly important in carrying out their mission to 



When you consider 
excess of $6,000, 
purposes firom thi 
in meeting total 
institution with 
ff-om fejiat source. 

The high cost of 
publicly funded i 
programs so vital 
society, • 

You are to txe commended for initiating this study so that the 
Subcommittee members have an i/i-depth understanding of the plight' 
of private h^igher education, ^ 

Your support is urged to help maintain programsr at no less than 
the levels in the F482 Continuing Resolution, 



Sincerely, 




bes 



ERLC 
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Anderson College 

- rouNDCo 1*11 ^ 

^Andcmson, South Carouna 

vice ^RCSIOENTFOn BUSINESS AFP AIRS . ,^ 

April 20, 1982 



Congressman, Paul Simon • <j, 
Chairman, Committee !on 

Education and Labor 
320 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 ^ 

Dear Congressman Simon: 

* • 

of M^^nH''f?P°?Qflo^°T^°'''' "Higher Education Newsletter" 
of March 15. 1982, I am writing to inform you of the 
endowment of our College. ^ 

_ Anderson College :fcs a private, twoVear junior 
college with approximately 900 students.^ Our endow- 
ment is $1 200,000 which is. used for scholarships. The 
funds are invested in Certificates of Deposits at local 
financial institutions. SiSce the College has such a 
limited endowment , our students depend heavily on federal 
financial aid. The work of your Committee to help pre- 
serve higher education funds will benefit students all 
over our nation. . 

?^ for the help that you give to students 
to make higher education possible for them. 

Sincerely, 

4- 




B.J. Taylor* 
Vice President for Business Affairs 
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BAeUST GOtUEGE AT CHARLESTON. 

p. O. BOX 10017 
CHAiitESTOM. SOOTH CAH0tlMA 2«4M 



• April 16, 1982 

Honorable Patii Simon 
Chairman 

Congreas of the United^ States 
House 0^ Representatives 
Committee on Education and Labor 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education 
320 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, D. C, 20515 

Dear Mj^. Chairman: 

I deeply appreciate your communication of March 15th, it has just tome 
to my desk. We deeply appreciate your Concern for higher education .and 
il^i^^^ortance to the future of our country. 

• Baptist College, at Charles tbn is sponsored by the South Carolina Baptist 
Convention and is therefore a church related school of liberal arts and 
sciences offering 32 majors. The Baptist College opened to students in 
1965 to meet a very critical need in higher education. In 1970, 32.2 
per cent of the high school graduates from this tri-county area were en- 
tering college while the national average was.60.6 per cent. The college 
is now the second largest independent college in the State with regional 
accreditation. In 1980, the number of high school graduates in the tri- 
county area entering college was 40 per cent while the national average 
was 62 .Ti per cent. While we have made a great deal of progress, we have 
a long way to go . 

In 1970, minority students comprised 11.7 per cent of the enrollment of 
Baptist College. In 1980, it was 23 per cent minority students. These 
students are heavily dependent upon financial aid. In 1981, in addition 
to all of the government programs, it was necessary for the college to 
provide over $800,000.00 in in8ti,tutional aid to students. This is the 
very limit of institutional aid that we are able to provide. Our endow- 
ment is very modest. The income from endowment of student aid amounts 
to only $15,000.00 per year. If financial aid is cut as proposed by the 
Administration, many of these students will have to drop out of college; ^ 
other qualified' students will not be able to enter college for financial 
reasons 

The director of financial aid informs me that.^if the financiiil aid is cut 
according to the proposals of the Administration, the students attending 
Baptist College will lose* over a million dollars. Neither the institution^ 
nor th(B parents can absorb this loss. 

If we can provide you with further information, please let me know,. 
Sincerely, 



^^j(m5!Haiur ick 
^^esident 

JAH/ba 
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Spring Arbor College • Sprmg Arbor. Michigan 49253 • ©17)750-1200 



April 19, 1982 



Mr. -Paul Simon » Chairman 
Committee on Education and Labor 
Subcommittee on Post secondary Education 
320 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Mr. Simon: 



A portion of your March 15 Higher Education Newsletter requests information 
on the private, resources colleges and universities may have to fall back on 
during a period of reduced federal aid. 

Historically, Spring Arbor College in Spring Arbor, Michigan, has had 
little or no enjlowment which could assist. In fact, until approximately 
18 months ago, our total endowment for student scholarships was about 
$.,50,000. , 

Realizing the nee4 for additional money^ we are taking specific action 
which will remedy this problem to a greater extent. In our next Board of 
Trustees meeting we hav^ ready for approval two declarations which will 
create endowments for two specific areas; namely, student scholarships and 
operations. Furthermore, we are glad that our present endowment monies 
are approximately $1,5 million as opposed to the $250,000 of just a few 
months ngo* 

When comjjired tVthe $1,700,000,000 endowment which a school such as Harvard 
may manage, our $1.5 million seems extremely small. In no case would we be 
able to ride out a severe ecpnomic storm with that amount only, but we are 
anticipating that the sudden recent increase of our endowment position will 
continue so 'that we may look to the future with, considerable more easiness. 

Our endowment funds will be managed by the investment Committee of our Board 
of Trustees. One of the powers of the trustees is to make a variety of types 
of investments at their discretion. Our funds, at the present time, are 
quite diversified. 

Sincerely, 



Stanley B. Thompson 0 
Vice President for Institutional Advancement 




SBT:sp 

cc: Dr. Kenneth H. Coffman, President 



Ulinois $tate University / 

President 



April 19, 1982 



The Honorable Paul Simon, Chairman . « 

Subcommittee on Po§t Secondary Education 

House of Representatives 

320 Cannon House Office Building 

Washington, D. C. 20515 

Dear Representative Simon; 

I appreciate receiving the zyisirch U5 issue of the Higher Education 
Newsletter . It Is an excellent resume of how things are going. 

There Is. as you ian imagine, substantial student concern on our 
campus about possible reduction in student financial aid. Last week, 
I spoke to a student rally, and urged those in attendance to write 
thetr concerns to thetr e^QCted representatives. 

You asked about what we have in the way of private resources which 
we could fall back onr to assist in financial aid or other materials. As 
a state university, the vast bulk of our private monies are used for 
scholarships now. In other words, the chances that We would be able 
to increase the amounts we give for scholarship assistance are remote. 
By carbon copy of this letter, I am asking Mr. John Sayre, our Alumni 
and Development Director, to correspond directly with you about these 
private resources. 

Thanks again, Paul, for your help in trying to minimize the damage , 
which may he done to higher education. 

Sincerely, * 




I. Watklns 



President 



LlW/ges 



Normal<Btoomtngton. MItnois 
Phone: 309/438-5677 



cc: John Sayre 




Hovey308 

Normal. Illinois 61761 



Bquil Oppdnunity/AHirmitivt Action Onivtrsity 
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GRAND . 
VALLEY 
STATE 
COLLEGES 



Allendale. Michigan 49401 • 616/895-6611 • An Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Institution 
April 20, 1982 

V ' , : ' . ■ 

The Honorable Paul Simon, Chairman 
Committee on Education and Labor 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education 
320 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Cortgressmatn Simon: 

We appreciate your continued support for higher education. As you 
are aware, institutions in Michigan are suffering more t$jan in most 
other states because of major reductions in state ai^l forced by the 
critical condition of the economy. 

Private Resources Development at Grand Valley State Colleges 

Grand Valley was chartered in 1960, and from the first years has 
depended upon vigorous private support. Community leaders who banded 
together to press for a new public institution in this the second 
largest population center in Michigan, raised more than a million 
dollars in private money to persuade the legislature to move ahead. 
Since those early days private funds have made possible the construc- 
tion of .the- Loutit Hall of Science, our first dormitory facilities, 
the first student center, the establishment of WGVC-tV (Channel 35, o 
P.B.S. for West Michigan), the building of our new stadium and track 
facilities, and continued support for academic programs. 

Recent decreases in state and federal support have convinced us 
of the need to once again organize to seeH private support. We 
have done so with the establishment of The Grand Valley Colleges 
Foundation , whose objectives are: 

1. Ifo provide ah umbrella under, which all development and fund 
raising at GVSC will operate; 

2. To provide leadership to raise funds for GVSC from special 
campaigns, deferred giving programs, and from annual dues 
from G^ and Valley Colleges Foundation members;* 



3. To provide an aimual review and make recommendations on all 
continuing and special fund raising projects,, serving m this 
way as a citizens' advisory body to the GVSC .President and 
Board of Control on all major educational prpjecbs requiring 
private funding; 

4. TO publish an annual report pn the stewardship of funds in 
its care, with proper listing of contributors. 

About forty distinguished citizens of Midhigan serve as trustees 
of the Foundation. ^ 

Grand Valley State" Colleges has an endowment of more than $3 million 
which is held as a permanent investment fund, generating a steady 
source of income year after year. Our goal is to reach an endowment 
of $10 million by the end of this decade. 

Ari Endowment Fund assures, consistency of needed resources, so that 
in bad times essential programs and valuable faculty are protected 
and in good times, we will have resources for special program 
development . . ' ,<;^- 

Perhaps most important of all is the good will, support , and J>ublic 
understanding that develops through the activities of the Grand 
Valley Colleges Foundation. 

This is our program, one that we recognize as essential to the well 
being of Grand Valley State Colleges, during good tomes as well as 
bad, when public funding is reduced. 

Best" wishes . . - * 

Sincerely, 

Arend D. Lubbers 
President . ' 

adb 
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University of Rochester 



ROiERT L. 5f»OULL 

PU3IDim 



14 April 1982 



Mr. Jored Sarelick 

Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education 
320 Gannon House Otfice Building 
Washington, D.C. 2051C? 

Dear Mr, ^Gare lick: 

"."Thanks very much for your friendly note of 19 March and 
for the Higher Education Newsletter that you enclosed. I 
found them both interesting, and I was especially pleased to ; 
read in the newsletter about the Foreign Language Improvement' 
Act, a proposal that I believe would be of considerable 
\^alue. 

The last page of the Newsletter asks colleges and 
universities to talk about their endowments and the financing, 
of scholarships and' other activities.. In response to that 
request; I am enclosing a copy of the President's Report for 
1980-81. It includes in a condensed form our financial 
report for the year and also a discussion of our approach to 
investments. In "my essay starting on page two appears a 
very candid assessment of the problems a^d opportunities in 
each of the component units of the University, and that may 
be of interest to you and Representative Simon. 

You call be of great help to Mr . Simon when he studies 
endowments by pointing out that some published reports can 
seriously under- or over-state the financial strengths of a 
university. The endowment Xigures assiduously collected by 
the National Association of College and University Business 
Of*ficers and published most recently in the Chronicle of 
Higher Education of 17 March are, for example, of little 
value. Rochester, which does not participate in the survey, 
holds financial assets like stocks and bonds in its endowment 
because previous generations chose that form of benefaction 
for us. We also have substantial debt. Another university 
{nigtvjt hold large amounts of unimproved land, ultimately of 
very great value but- currently carried at a nominal amount. 



ROCHESTER. NEW YORK 



TELEPHONE (710) 8 7 8- ^707 



o 
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Another might 'Imye fully Raid off its dormitory indebtedness 
and thus have positive earnings from its campus residences. 
In other words, many factors must be taken into account in 
analyzing a university »s situation, and NACUBO takes none of 
them, into their reckoning. That is why we do not participate 
in their compilation; we do not wish to be a party to misleading 
.Ahe public. . ' » * 

l" am glad that you are enjoying your experience, and I 
hope we can get together and talk about it when you return - 
to the campus . . 



Sincerely yours, 




RLS : rmfa 
-Enclosure 
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L HE MO NFVS tKto TMT i* the • 



r. Ai lima 

IUli.7 ««Mii Mb apvM rfH«^M Ui 
cte Ko« m4 in «HI« Mr MM 



itrm thdr ml — i rf fc t km (rani makliV 

nlm o4 1 he Canpaign an^HS cMiinut far 
mKiy yean. Tlw noH apparent twuks an 
the coTMinjctlon and renewal prapacn, 
*hictvi^UM(lc major rcnovwona ai ihc 
CaHmanSrKool of Mumc. chc Graduate 
Sch«o) ol Manaaemeni. Helen Vood HaH, 
and ihc HemMotogr Unli, che creation of 
the Fairbank Alumnj Cenrer, ihe Garten 
rcrinata) Center, the Cancer Ccntar, the 
Clark MiMCukxkelcta} Unk. and the To4d 
Unton theater V River Campua landaca^r^, 
inchidinf the Omit Ortham Smith rUu 
and the vaacty mtprowrd '%oni dcx>r" to the 
Cam^; and the Initiarion of che new 
Spom and Recr eatto n compJcx. So<nt of 
ihcac captai Iroprovctncno «rin neresthate 
modeai imrcaaea tn opcratng budfeta, but 
all produce more and more cfflonu func- 
twiunc often In leu space. 

P^ofuaoiihipa created by the Campaign 
alrcadr indude the Fanny Knapp ADen fro- 
fcMorthip in fine Am, the Ruiip S. Beriv 
uein Profnaorthip in Jewish Studies, the 
Mercer Bruficr EXaitnguJahed Teachu^ 
Ptofeaiorship, the Dorris Hudftns Cviaon 
P^ofcsMvship of Orthopaadics, a chair of 
Catholic Hwught and Hixory. the Gaotfr 
Washington Goier Cbait in the School of 
Medicine and Dentistry, ihe Fred H 
Gowen Pra^eiaorship. the Henry R Luce 
Piofnsorihip in Cognitive Science, the 
Willi«n F May ProfcMorihip m Eniineer- 
mg, the Elmer B. MiHiman Cbair in 




nmagraph Wy Arwd AdsiM 



Economica, the Edward A. and Alma 
VoJIenscn Rykenboer Chair, the Frank P. 
Smith Chair of Neurological Suigery, the 
. Jatnes H . Sterner Profciiorthip in Ocr- 
ntatology, and the Jamca Peter WImot 
Distinguished Aatistant Ptcfnaorshipa. Not 
all of these are as yet fully funded, and at 
ksM four other named prtAsaorshlpa are be* 
ing ^TMlopcd. hi addition, a <tw more 
professorihlpa may be cyated with 
unrcsrrkrcd pledges. 

More than fony scholarsh^> and 
feOowship fut>ds have been establiahed 
through the Campaign Fut>dthav»been 
created to support faculty and progranjs in 
particular areas, luch as the Todd, Ranlet , 
Mellon, Dreyfua, Orcutt-Botsford 
Weinberg, Commonwealth, and Gannen 
fimds. The magnificent HutAiison bcqueat, 
theinootnefroin which isrcscricTcdto 
building corutruction and maintenance, 
waa a moat importaiu element of the 
Campaign's success. 

Unrcstttaed gifts, as It usual in campaigns 
of this kind, have t>ot been sufficient to ftll 
in aD the gaps bettween rcstricTed gifts and 



Campaign ob^eaives. We shall do 
e)(ervth]ng possible to make up thedif* 
fcrences as pledges are paid and new 
untestnctad gifts are made; about 1J% of 
the capital pan of the Campaign conslsu of 
pledges aa yet unpaid (but our experience 
shows they will be paid) and land that has 
not yet been converted to earnlr^ assets. 
The ultimate match between the objectives 
at stated at the inception af titt Campaign 
and the allocation of Campaign funds will 
be very close indeed. 

There are three less obvious achievements 
of the Campaign. Pirsc, alumni annual giv- 
ing has more than doubled over the period 
of the Campaign (sec plot, p^ 3). Second, 
the University has become much better 
known during this period, especially by 
national corporatioiu and foundatiotu and 
partly as a result of Campaign aaivity. 
Third, since we did not employ an "outside" 
fund-raising firm, our own developmetn 
uaff is iviw stronger and more experienced. 
(And. incidentally, the Campaign expenses 
were thereby held to juat 2% of the total 
contributed) Thus we face the future in a 
strengthened posititm for stTracring T»ew 
support. 



ERIC 
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. XhE ENDING OF a juccoiWOun- 
':p»i(n pcovidn ■ bunching pad (or plat)- 
fllbgcbeiwo five Often y«n. Ic U unfbc- 
nnwte'QMit proUblY «o be expected when 
ontcomiden the petviiivt power of Mur- 
phv'i Law) that « ptedsely thij time we few 
di« greateu uncetnint v ever in our firunc , i 
lnccr«ctK>n with the Federal Covemment. 
e»pecviily inretcaichiupporf anduudenc 
finandalaUi VtniUtionwerebrou|hcdg» - 
to icvels kkc S%. we could gUdly fereito (h« 
. jpedaJ Fwjerd proitimj rh« Jupport part 
•ifotv wock, bus we cannot respocuiblv p(t£^ 
OQ che^iuccipsof the anti-inflacionarY 
meastuet. and meanwhile we must ha ch« 
cw« and th< uncercainty. 

Nevtrtheleii; a new departure in plan- 
niat l« tiinelv, aod the Provoti and I have 
befun lalkiwsth the deans ahddireobo. -V^. 
everyone knowikche comequenrlal part\>r 
planning i» the pweu, not the plans, thettr 
may never be any piece of paper that canK* 
ly called a "pian'^tand if there were. . 
would be rather ephemeral). 

Before deactiblng briefly. some of thedirss 
tiont pf thi< planning, tt i5 wot to temmJ 
the reader of two tmpottani points. Ftnt, 
the ipirJt of the Campaign objectives was ^ 
underpin and pteserve th« quality of pro- 
grams alt cady undertaken, nut to expand. 
Worck like "mamtain." ''aMute,""*con- 
cmuc," and "remain" were corttmon in the 
Campaign documena.Thc mo*^ importanc 
task ahead is ro enhance the eflfc<nivene»J*>l 
che "core" of each college or other aaivity. 
and this cenrral task should be remcmbetnl 
in reading each of the following paragraphs 
Second, although talks among Provoar, 
President, and deans arc not inconseiiuen- 
ttal. even more lignific ant elements of plan 
ntng are executed by departments and in-^ 
dividuais.as 1 explained in my essay in the 
19?M0 Rtpon 

Each college (or orhet unit)il srrong.buj 
each has its own array of opportunities Th» 
bMk approwrh in out planning it ro retain 
and make setute rhe strengths and to use 
che resultsof the Campaign to exploit 
opportunities. 

The CoiUit a/ Am ami Sciewe witl con- 
tihije to strengthen its graduate programs 
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Alumnt ann 


[imI iivtnf has tniire than daubted 



aver the ycnod af ih« Campamn. 

and to elevate the quality and attractiveness 
of Its undergraduate progtams. Compering 
for the best graduate students, (br research 
(iindirtg. and for 6iCulty will become tncreas- 
mglycosriy. Because undergrsduaiepio* 
grams are more vulnerable to external in- 
(iuehces (competition, demography, legisla- 
tion), attention to them wilt probably be 
more evident than to graduate studies. 
Renewed attention will be devoted to rhe 
content of a liberal education appropiiareto 
set vice in the 2 1st Century and to the 
undergraduate's achieving at lea^t a srart on 
It simultaneously wiih preparation for ad- 
vanced work or an immediate )0b. 

The Groduue Sc/iaol of Educatitn and 
Hum>m Dnttopment will piocced inthe 
directions ofthc School's Januaiy 1990 
plan, which was designed to sustain a (iitl 
academic progiam but to reduce its use of 
genet <il Uruvcrsiry funds. (That plan was 
responsive ro rhe tmpossibitity ofcontinuing 
support at the existing high level, whcrher 
me^red by cost-pet -student, co»r-per- . 
resj«c^-paper, or other measui es.) Joini 
pr&ranu. such as one in compurersand 
c^f^tion and an even larger one it^ 
teaching rhe deaf, will be featured. 

The CoUcucnf En|ineenin und Applied 
Science will conrinue to enjoy a steady and 
'well deserved increase in undergraduares, 
probably to be "capped" at a graduating 
dla.M of about 200 (up from 73 in 1977)- 
Some new classroom and riaeatch space will 



be tequfrcd. Special at teru io n wiDW given 
to computer!: They will bcrareJ more 
"naturally" into undcrgradu ace education 
and more aJvanuge will be taken af the 
Dep«gpDcnt of Computer Scierxc in 
gradtateeducKion and research. The 
reshaping ofthcDepartmentofMachanical 
Engineering will proapcr, and (he arttcula- 
tk)n yriih the unique and thriving 
Labocatoty for l^r Ettcrgetidwill be 
improved. 

Th c GnadiMac School af M«nc|ement will 
prt>£t from itsnewCampaign-cieatad 
&cilit1es and its conversion to the quartei ^ 
system. Ctmsidertbte exparuk)h of che 
flourishing Executive Devclopmcnc (Vogram 
b planned. The School has nesottated an 
incentive budgetini pcoceu which should 
enable it to overtake or even surpass 
Chicago, Stanford, MIT, and othen. (W* 
tunatdy there arc sensible, even though 
necessarily approximate, measures of success 
in (his field (such as starting salaries of 
MBA's, jobs taken fay Ph.O.'s, and rhe ex- 
(enr of cxtertui support), and I share (he 
School's confidence in its prospeca. 

The Unicersitj CoUejeo/ Li^al and Ap- 
plUi Scudtes is going (hrough a delicate ((an- 
si(ion. The "Otperimenr" with Arts and 
Scicrtcc has led to Arts' (aking over courses 
in i(s domain (har had been ofTered (hrough 
Universiry College (Management, Engineer- 
ing, and Educition had aheady n^oved in 
I hu direction, to varying degrees). The 
undergraduate patt-time degree program 
will be maintained, and development of ad- 
vanced coutscs in cooperation wi(h local in- 
dmrriefwiirbe MXelctated. Grea(;rima«' 
na(ion, tcadetship, and managerpent will be 
needed to take full advanrage of one of our 
major bur tighdy used assets, the sumfher. 

The EMJtmtn School af Muitc has (he near- 
ly impossible problem of choosing and play- 
ing an eiKOre titer the Beethoven Ninth. 
Nevertheless, rkere ate important oppor- 
tunities for development, such as 
srrengthening Music Education's abiliry ro 
draw fira('ra(e students and rhe School's 
achieving the recognition in New York and 
Boiron (hat ir has already attained in Ger- 
many and (he Far Eas(. The School's help to 
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the resc of the Univvmt> , k]readv lubttan* 
tial. will incTcau, throuKh jm\m ptofrtmt u 
w<)1 as through other uniti'benefhting from 
» he Schools teput M ttn. 

The School ff/ Nunini, youjigat col- 
If • ^ill contmue to develop a r<M«rch- 
orienced tcnim faculi y to move in it t cho«en 
diieicion toward advanced education and 
retcatch. The School't "unification modei" 
{ediKition and Ktvice) has been achieved 
but the roemrch component of education 
needs addiiiona} deveiopmem. Federal 
granrs muii be expanded at precisely the 
tune ir is becoming hatder to get rhem. The 
School siandb on a firm bas« of its solid 
ceputation for exemplary nut stn| care as it 
. itegotiatcs even more proniising wot lung 
attangemcnu with the physicians m the 
School Metlione ai^ Pcntistry ar>d 
Strong Mentbrial Hospital. 

The ScImu^ •/ Ma^M aij OcTttun? hM 
continued I* grow m faculty and itaffstie 
» hlle the si» o/the rot aft he University 
has remained constant Atrotmg. and m 
lome areas teversing. numerKal growth will 
be esvenrtal to funher enhancement of 
quality, csprually duf ing the period of 
Federal grant rmeiuitmcfit (which we hope 
will be ih«rtlived, but who can layf). The 
preclinical departments need special atten- 
Hon. the question is again not oncof prob* 
lemi but oi missed opftonunit les. The pto- 
feiMTtshipa provided by the Campaign, the 
subil am tal t enovatn n project s supponad 
b> ihe Campaign, and the Wilmot Cancer 
Fellowships (frwn a lupportmg foundation 
oeaied b> ihe late James f. Wilmot, not in- 
cluded in Campaign lot als) all provide a 
most promising foundation for' fun her 
gtowth in research and quality of education 
and scrvirc. 

Siron^ Memoruii Hojpu*] has ptoiited by 
III new management and by the rww leader- 
ship of i he School of Metfinne and Deiv 
ftttry . The financial blecdinf has stopped, 
and we ate fully comnutted to making a suc- 
cess (as viewed by paitenta. phyticiana. 
thud- parry payers, and government offi- 



cials! ofthe Hotpiial Experimerual 
Payments program. New organuattonal » 
approaches to funaional management of 
Hospital care. Incorporating Mediane and 
Nurtmg Schoob. will be tried. Continued 
attention will be dlteaed towatd making 
the (clarions with the affiliated hospitals as 
mutually beneficial as possible Continued 
turbulence at Federal and State levels wiU 
prevent any long-range planning. 

The Memorial An Ctllery a undertaking 
perhaps the most important planning exer- 
cise in Its history. \X^at will emetge is a plan 
fot an expanded and even mote effective 
program, for increased efficierwy in the use 
of space, aiulfor additional space and 



/TlLTHOUGH the process that 
foes on within ihe schools and colleges Is 
the heart of planning, it ts not the whole 
story. One academic deparrmeni, Com- 
puter ScierKCi ttans<Ynds the individual col- 
leges, and planning fot libraries and com- 
puring services is vital. Of course the 
University could not operate for an hour 
Withour manyoihet impotrant service 
depanmenrs. 

The Miner atw! Siblej Librones are 
planned and developed mostly by the 
schools they predominantly serft^. Ruih 
Rhets LibrAT^ and its satellites will continue 
to feel the pinch in the acquisitions budger 
cteaicd by t he explosive increase in the coar 
of scholatly journals. Increased faculty in- - 
volvemeni in acquisitioru choices is begin- 
ning. The automation of library files and 
circulation is overdue and will soon begin; it 
will be helped in pan by a restncted grant in 
the Campaign, but additional funds must be 
procured. Improved physical lecurtty ofihe 
collections and improved physical sett'inp 
for the Education and Etigineering Libiaries 
ate other immediate objectives. 

The computer must be woven more effec- 
tively into the University fabric ifi the years 



ahead In administrativecomputing. the 
goals are efficiency, reliability, and respon. 
sivencssin existing funaions and in neu- in- 
formation sysreins that must-he created wirh 
due attention to cost and privacy . Those are 
also the goals of research computing, which 
hisrhe added tequitementsof the flexibility 
to accommodate widely different needs and 
I he ability lo use software developed else* 
where. The computer at an aid to analyilcat 
thinking will become more prominent and 
ubiquitous in undergraduate life: if this 
development does not arise from conviction 
a'n^ planning, it will be Impo»ed on us by 
cpiripetiiion froin other colleges and univer- 
sities. A faculty-admlnbtration group is 
hard at work planning orations on this 
complicated field of battle. 

The Computer Science DcpartmeTU his 
established a national reputation by acquir- 
ing a superb faculty and applying con- 
siderable resources. Its influence on Othct' 
departments wilt grow substantially, . 
especially by making lurethal graduate 
students in other depattments are emati- 
cipaied from the parochial t>r dared views of 
computing likely in the absence of com act 
with the Depanment aiKl by helping Arts 
and Science t hrough t he t hree-t wo (Master^ 
degree) program. 

Adminisiraiivf' units will be sl?ap5fd. too. 
Many have been held for aeveral years t* 
nearly constant budgeti;(nflatkin has V 
forced decreaSes ip itie. Development here 
will depend on projca-by-projert analysis of 
costs and benefits and on creation of new 
ways of mcasurini service to the academic 
depanments and to the Univcrtity gener- 
ally. Everyone can point to place* where 
money could be saved, btx unfortunately 
one person wishes tbcut security to provide 
bencr snow removal and tn other wishes to 
cut snow removal to prtnride better 
security. 

Thioughout the University, and especial- 
ly in senior faculty and administrative poal- 
tions, additional effon will be tequiredtoat* 
tract qualified women and especially blacks 
and other minorities. The com pet it ion with 
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HivcrCtmrof. 

ochet upiwe«ltic» for W»ck f*cu!ty U ex- 
f remrly kctn, «nd ouf fre«t rfcm hew 
have resulted In dJMppoinclntiy •m»ll 
oumberfc Competkion U «lso kwn for 
women fKuItv.Jftirt highly promUlnf ^ 
noup of AMls««nr fto/bior» «nd "•bow 
are now on bo«rd tnd lUrwly conttliuce 

Ommion from this «hon list of 
planned devrlopmews of m»ny other vital 
eUmenu luch a* itudcnt «mcnUle4 «nd 
coromvinuy reUtkjnidoe* not mean that wr 

•re nctl«^"Ml 

The major challcoge hdn|the Univyiiity 
U rffcoivc operation tnd development dur- 
ing a pettod of xero teii growth in budgcu. 
Wc miut lomrhow maintain a sense of cora- 
muniiY, mof lie, latii&aion in attiiining 
penonai and common objeOJves, dlTtctlon, 



motion, imptowmem* momentum,. and 
even (sight) hsppineu without doing U the 
only way we know how, namely by real 
Iftjwth. Our problem here Is a jninlature of 
the national problem. I cncourafc everyone 
to view analytically how wc ue doing and 
eipecialty to comptie u» withother inititu- 
tioni, nor just to point to an oe«iional 
noisy siccess thete {at here) but tocotnput 
acrou whole tmtttutiom. We shall be M* 
to serve better if we have these analytical 
compatisotu. 

■ ^WUh alt the problems and uwiertalntles, 
the Univeoity a now t mtivelously more 
Interesting and rewarding jilace to do our 
best work thin it was a doien years ago. 
when conftont«iDn politics and keeping the 
peaceoccupied center stage. "Interestinf 
"rewarding," even "happy" ler it be,but ft 
muse never become a comfortable 
■lace. Mdioral 



lNAKAm£HW0RLOI««M4M« 

without e»ntej»ln| myaumtthm u Urn 
uhtiihetr ^kMwc AufiMcaf Jmni^ot 
Wilmoc KUny leneraclmi wil btidk ft«m 

hk (eldership «nd genet^, M for- 
wiwtely iheyi»ill V? ■WMtVlhi imm 
iKcause of the WUmiX JMdbig. Ui«, WlItMi 
CatKcr FeUowships, and ih«,W»« 
DlstlnguUhed Aubtint rr«feis«»t»ips. 
Only »fewofu»tnth«UnivtnieTtamdT. •( 
^lowever.knbW^heenotnwujlnluetKiof 
hl» pwonal partklpM(on. W« sM JoOg 
remcmb4rf« strength, tht drive, tht cm. 
did iMesiineno. tnd the Mum wU thK on 
miny occtllotn were vUtI tq keq) the 
UpIveoltYloinf* 

Two other In the hbiprT«tht 

UnivmltT who l«K|« 
mor<; widely known. Hw«KiH«i«PO mm 
-In-twaJ aeiU^ tht crwor o(th« EaifMft 
'* School of Music. HedlreettdUfccfcrty 
yetM tnd wt» ■ major figure In iwttukih- 
cemurv music u composer, <Aict«o». 
Kivoctte of Amerktn musici Alan VtWn- 
tinewtifteaidcntfrom I935tqi9«*nd 
began tlxe transition of lUchester » i 
Ph.D .-granting, tdvartccd univenky* Ha 
also h»d • notible career aa twritw tnd t 

public servant. 

As ALWAYS. I weJcoiiw on 
ihliH<pt>T<tnd#nthtd c >i>i| W *"«l 
dtivction of the Univcraky. 

labmL-SpcouQ 

FMdant 

Ai«Ml9ll 
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XJ is difficult to chvaacruc in a fe« 
. wordi the behavtor of the financial markca 
durmg chc pa$f fUca! year. Stock pticct were 
lenerally higher at year end and bond prices 
were lower. However, t^iii deicription con- 
cealt more than it reveals. It overioolu all 
the problems that •vcrihadowed these 
markets during the year and it doe» nor ex- 
plain the reaiontwhy uock and bond pt ice* 
moved in oppotite direnions. 

■Intereu rato were part of the teaasn. 
They tcarted climbing early in the year and 
then roae and dipped thtooghout the year 
in rollcT-coautr fiuhion. Each dip broughx 
hope that the riling imerctt rates that 
plagued the bond market over the pM 
several years had finally peaked. But. aAict 
each brief dip, rates r^rned around and 
climbed still higher than the previous peak, 
leaving bond prices down subuancially by 
year eiKi ' 

The fli^flopptng interest rates that 
hampered bond invrMors abo managed to 
choke off a xustained rally in the stock 
marker but not before the E)ow Jones In- 
dustrial Average pushed above the 1,000 
mark. The spur that helped stock invesrors 
overcome thctr current concerns wai (he 
campaign and lubsccjuent eleaion of Presi- 
dent Reagan. He promised to cut taxes, trim 
government ipcndi^, and sWink Federal 
regutationa. Few doubt that even modest 
ptogres* In achieving these goals will im- 
prove the econoiaiaclimaie and stimulate 
both business and labor to work more pro* 
ductivcly. tr'waath* Undofmeaaagt in- 
vestor I h ad baen waiting for. 

Stock prices loai ^ound in the kcixk} 
h alf sf the fiscal yew as investors re- 
turned their fecuat* those problems that 
have ekuded the kiainess enviroiunent (or 
f long: high intercn rates, pcraistcra illa- 
tion, and an eaxMmy t hat lingers prccvi- 
Msiy Wtw«en rccmion and tecovexy. For- 
lunaidy. the pek* moves in the fir« half of 
the year wtr* s«jikicru to oflict iht Uck of 
viffw In the tmmad h alf. k nd r oulta (or the 
lacs] year B» a whale were quite gMd. 

Tlw Dm jwxalnlustrial.AveTafe 
* If y t d WWw I W ycM eni. hur kscffl 
MMfirf a gaia far ihr yew W lt«. !». 
Ck4n| IMN*. DtBtof ihr same petted th« 
StmOmi <L t\im\ 500 rndn waa u> 21%. 



Marker Value of Ehdowment Funds 
Value$,in Miltiods . 
Fitcai Years Endins June 30 




1«M 1**7 Iftf 1*71 1*73 1*75 1977 1*7* I*«l 



Summary of Endowment Assets 
June 30, 19BI 





Bool^ Value 


-KUrkei Value 


% 


Sh^ttenn Inveumenti 


) 14.352,941 


) IJ.SZ2.16a 


17.0 


Oil lUyaltics 


3,91 7 JZI 


40,000,000 


1.1 


Joint Invesrtneni FmU - 


I.Z5t.7M 


l,6U,IS« 


IJ 


SfKi»\ Situjtknu 


S1.ISS.91Z 


S9,93S,2IZ 


IZ.Z 


Cammon Stacks 


160.115,100 


Z9I,70Z,«11 


60.9 




. JiOI.770.772 


$4<»,I54,1S7 


100.0% 



On a comparable basis the University's en- 
dowment increased 36% snd at the ck»e of 
chefiiadycar;June30, 19lt.themarkct : 
value wu>49InilIlU>n., 

While we we pleased withlast year's 
results, we realise that In a petjod as short as 
a year stock price moves am bcCTlimsical 
and may or may not have any logica 
Over longer periods stock prices are e: 
peaad t« correlate with earninp and divi- 



dend progress. On this bails, last year's price 
moves seem justified. Average earnings of 
the common stocks held in the endowment 
increased 23% duting the year. Dividends 

. per share wete increased an average of 1 7% 
by those companies that paid a cajh divi- 
dend. These results were well above the 
trendline of the past five years. Even more 

'important Is the prospect that the com- 
panies held in the endowment will be able 
to continue showing superior results over 
the years ahead. 
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Qmc9 ottht PrMktem 

Gradofille, Ohio 4302a 
(514)587^81 



May 5., 1982 




Uaivezsity 



Foundvq .ll3t 



The Honorable Paiil Simon, III 
Chairman, Cojnmittee orK^ucation and Labor 
Subcginmittee on Post secondary Education 
House pf Representatives 
Congress- of. ithfr^Ualtejd.5tates ^ 
320 Cannon House Office Building .. : 

Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Congressman Simon: 

Denison University has a modest endowment for a college vlhich^ha's just cele- 
brated its 150th Anniversary. The endowment funds and tJ|e income produced ^ 
for specific 'purposes* for the year ended June 30, 1981, hre shown below, ^k)t , 
"included are ?ome $2,700,000 in annuity and 1 ife^ income fluntis in which Deni'SOh 
University has a remainder interest after tjie expiratioiS^bf ^life interests Irl, 
the income, nor some $2, ODD, ODD in Denison reserves in quasi -endowment accounts. 





Enddv 
Book^' 
6/30/ 


ment 

Value 

81 


. Income 
1980-81 


Prof^sorships and Lectureships 


$ 2,7^9,866 


$ 210,495 


.Library 


61,164 


6,127 


Building Maintenance 


, . 5^2,329 


53 ,450 


Scholarships and. Prizes 


5,3^35,095 


. 427,511 


■ Student Loans 


./l2,954 


1 ,490 


^"nC^ther Funds 


a74,454 


11,052 


Unrestricted Purposes 


6,8^.929 


763,225 


Accumulated Gain 


3,991,209 





12,000 $1,473.350 



At June 30, 1981, 27% of our investments 
and 50% in bonds (including over $4,000, 
agency obligations). The remainder was 
loans to our dormitory and dining facili 
vestments. 



— r- 

were in common stScks of corporations 
000 invested irt U.S.- Government and 
Invested in cash and equivalents, 13%; 
ties, 6%; and 4i in miscellaneous in- 
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Oenlson has been In a "self-help" environment for a number of years now, 
and we- have been investing a larger percentage in bonds and other fixed 
income securities to obtain more income production. This has been done 
at the expense of potential growth from conmon stocks which will tend 
to reduce our ability to increase our self-help in the future. 

Sincerely, 

Robert C, Good 
RCG:mas 

cc: Mr, J, Leslie Hicks, Jr, 
Mrs, Mary- Jane McDonald 
Dean David Gibbons 
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TKc Irvino enclave 
.^BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 

C*^WALTHAM. MA«aACHU«CTT» 02254 



Office of the Presiocnt 



/ 



May 5. 1982 



The Honor ab 16 Paul Simon 
House of Representatives 
Committee on Education and Labor 
Subcommittee on Post secondary Education 
. 320 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 , . _ 

Dear Mr. Simon: 

In your March 15 Higher Educat^ Newsletter there was a request 
for information on private colleges. Enclosed is -the following 
information on Brandeis University: 1982-83 Proposed Operating Budget 
1981-82 Financial Statement Endowment reports stating use and characte 
of the endowment, and a report of Operating Income and Expenditures 
for 1981-82. 

We hope this information will be helpful for your survey. If 
you would like further information please do not hesitate to contact u 

Sincerely, 



Burton Wolfmai 
Budget Director 
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BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 
l9«i-8 3 PkorOSED OPERATING BUDGET 
SUWIARY OF OPERATING INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
■ (000 '■) 



4/1/82 p. \ 



INCOHE 

!• Tuition and Fees 

2. Endowment Incokne Used 

3. Auxiliary Servlcea 

4. Dapattnental and Other 

5. Gov«||^ii)ent Receipt a 

6. Glft^^Uaed for Operation 
TOTAL INCOME 



EXPENPnURES 

Academic ProKraaa & Servlcea 

1. Inatructlonal Departaenta 

2. Sponaored Reaearch 

3. Ubrary 

4. Academic Adalnlatration 

5. Special Prograas 

6. Acadexnlc Servlcea 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES 



FINANCIAL AID t STUDENT SERVICES 

7. Financial Aid 

8. Student Services 
TOTAL 

9. AUXILIARY SERVICES 

ADMINISTRATIVE t GENERAL 1 

10. Executive Offlcea ' 

11. Admlnlatratlve Offlcea 

12. General Inatltutlonal 

13. Fringe Beneflta - Undlatrlbuted 
U. Intereat Expenae 

15. Plant Opera tlona 
TOTAL 

16. Development 

17. Public Affalra 

18. Aluiml Aaaodatlon 

19. National Wonien'a Contnlttee 

20. SPECIALLY FUNDED PROGRAMS 

21. CAPtTAL REPAIR AND REPLACEMENT 

22. VACANCY SAVINGS 

23. SUBTOTAL - EXPENDITURES 

24. PUIS: RETIREMENT OF DEBT 

25. TOTAL OPERATING OUTLAYS 

26. LESS: INCOME 

.7. OPERATING GAP/DEFiaT 
28. CUMULATIVE OPERATING DEFICIT / 
YEAR END 



$ 294 
$ 880 





Budget 


Proposed 


Change 


Change 


Actual 


1981-82 


Budget 


Prom 


From 


1980-81 


<3/l/82) 


1982-83 


1981-82 


1981-82 


519,595 


$22,561 


$25,653 


+3,092 


13.7 


5.459 


6,630 


7,245 


+615 


9.3 


6»490 


7.217 


8,183 


+966 


13.4 


U579 


1,715 


1,835 


+ 120 


7.0 


16»761 


17.339 


17,240 


-99 


-6.9 


9,862 


9,^00 


10,304 


404 


4.1 ' 


$59,746 


$65,362 


$70,460 


+5,098 


7.B 


$14»800 


$16,886 


$18,480 


+1,594 


9.4 


11,432 


12.200 \ 


12,200 


0 


0 


2»593 


2,440 


2,781 


+341 


14.0 


700 


838 


9l3 


+75 ' 


8.9 


852 


816 


839 


+23 


"2.8 , 


714 


783 


862 


+79 


10. 1 


$31,091 


$33,963 


$36,075 


+i.ii2 


6.2 


$ 6,904 


$ 7 632 


$ 8 945 


+1 313 


17.2 


1.562 


l!717 


1.930 


+213 


12.4 


$ 8.466 


$ 9.349 


$lo.*?5 


+1 , 526 




$ 5.713 


$ 6,248 


$ 7,420 


+^97 


18.4 


$ 739 


$ 804 


$ 879 


+75 


9.3 . 


2,410 


2,733 


2,907 


+174 


6.4 


967 


1,164 


1,012 




-15.0 


187 


(83) 


(187) 




225.3 


697 


570 


480 




-16.0 


5.537 


6.228 


6,717 


+489 


7.8 


$10,537 


$11,416 


$11,808 ■ 


+392 


3.4 


Ii717 


$ 1,897 


$ 2.U87 


+190 


10.0 


$ 321 


$ 341 


$ 377 


+36 


7. 1 


$ 264 


$ 291 


$ 318 


+27 


9.3 


$ 16 


$ 9 


5 0 


.-9 


-100.0 



848 

(75 ) 



$59.299 
$ 447 
$59.746 
$59,746 

i 0 ^ 

$U.106 $10.606 



$64.862 
$ 500 
$65,362 
$65,362 

$ g 



100 



$ 1.150 
(250) 
$69.960 
$ 500 
$70.460 
$70.460 

i Q 

$10.606 
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BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY. 
1982-83 PROPOSED OPERATING BUDGET 
SUMMARY OF OPERATING INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
(000*«) 
INCOME 



a/1/82 p. 2 



TUITION ANP FEES 
Undergraduate 
Graduate School 
Heller School 
Uiatt Inatltute 
TrsQaltlonal Year Program 
Sumer Frograma 
Adult Education 
Health Fee 
Application Fee 
All Other Fees 
TOTAL 

ENDOWMENT INCOME USED' 

toaenatiel Center Operatlona 
Financial Aid 
Faculty 

Gcnaral >nd Other Purpoaea 
TCTAL 

AUXILIART SERVICES (See Schedule B) 
Food Servlcea 
Kaaldance 
Bookinga Office 
TOTAL 

DEPARTMENTAL AND OTHER INCOME 
Current Caah Management 
Theatar Arta Production 
Service Bureau 
Computer Center 
Other Departmental Income 
Hlacellaneoua Income 
TOTAL 

GOVERHMEKT RECEIFIS 
Sponaored Reaearch 
Financial Aid 
TOTAL 



Actual 

1980-81 

$16,098 
1.772 
' 580 
120 
158 
157 
97 
335 
117 
161 
$19.595 



$ 831 
2.159 
1,984 
A85 

$ 5,A59 



$ 3,422 
2,992 

76 

$ 6.A90 



$ 142 
113 
226 
132 
563 
403 

$ 1.579 



$15,095 
U666 



$16.761 



GIFTS USED FOR OPCTATINC PURFOSES 
National Wooen'a Connlttee 
Reatrlcted Glfta of Prior Yeara 
Unreatrlcted Glfta of Prior Yeara 
Debt Retirement F\inda 
Glfta of Current Year - Alumni 
Glfta of Current Year - Other 
TOTAL 

TOTAL INCOME 



$ 1,120 
2.712 
79 
440 
630 
4.881 
$ 9.862 
$59.746 







$ 


X 


Budge c 


Propoaed 


Change 


Change 


1981-82 


Budgec 


From 


From 


(3/1/82) 


1982-83 


1981-82. 


1981-82 


$18,605 


$21,243 


+2,638 


14.2 


2,020 ■ 


2,306 


+286 


14.0 


641 


666 


+25 


3.9 


198 


211 


+13 


6.6 


161" 


184 


+23 


14.2 


188. 


188 


0 


0 


90 


95 


+5 


5.6 


366 


435 


+69 


1«.9 


117 


125 


+8 


6.8 


175 


200 


+25 


14. 3 


$22,561 


$25,653 


+3,092 


13.7 


$ 1.006 


$ 1.134 


+128 


12.7 


^,592 


2.816 


+22A 


8.6 


2,450 


2,662 


+212 


• 8.7 


582 


633 


+51 


8.8 


$ 6,630 


$ 7.245 


+615 


9.3 


■Tl ■ ■ f 
$ 3,840 


$ 4,252 


+412 


10.7 


3.290 


3,820 


+530 


16.1 


87 


111 


+24 


27.6 


$ 7,217 


$ 8.183 


+966 


13.4 


$ 140 


$ 149 


+9 


6.4 


65 


69 


+4 


6.2 


201 


212 


+11 


5.5 


108 


116 


-HJ 


7.4 


639 


683 


+44 


6.9 


562 


606 


+44 


7.8 


$ 1,715 


$ 1.835 


+120 


7.0 


$15,800 


$1.5,800 


0 


0 


1,539 


1,440 


-99 


-6.9 


$17,339 


$17,240 


-99 


-6.9 


$ 1,250 


$ 1,300 


+50 


<»4.0 


2,125 


2,154 


+29 


1.4 


0 


0 


C 


Q 


.500 


500 


0 


0 


675 


750 


+75 


11.1 


5.350 


5.600 


+250 


4.7 


$ 9,900 


$10,304 


+404 


4. 1 


$65,362 


$70,460 


+5.098 


7,8 
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6RANDE1S trNiyEK<;lTY * 

iv«2-8) pudPosKtJ orKkATiNi! Hinx:K'r*' 

SUMMAKY Or OFERATINC INCDHE AHD EXPENDITURES 
EXPEWDITURES 



Actual 



rKSTRUCTlOHAL DEPAMMgOTS 
Area 4 Sclcnc«a ^ 
Faculty Salarlaa 
Support Staff Salarlaa 
All Othar Expandlturaa 

XoMostial ^ 
Faculty SaXarlea 
Support Staff Salarlea 
All Other Expendlturea 

Hallar School ^ 
Faculty Salarlaa 
Support Staff Salarlea 
All Other Expendlturea 



SuHier FrograM 

TOTAL IHSTXDCri.Cn 

2. SFOWSOKZD RESEARCH 

Faculty Salarlea 
All Other Salarlea 



TOTAL IHSTRDCriON AND RESEARCH 

"3. LIRRART 

Oparatlona 

IfWC lanefactor'a Fund 
Other Speclfilly Funded Prosruu 

4. ACADEMIC AIMIWISTRATION 
Dean of Faculty 
Dean of Graduate School 
Sponaorad Reeearch 
Dean of College 
OontlnxilDt Studlea 

3. 8TEC1AL FROCRAMS 

Adult Education 
Center for Public Service 
Sophie Darla International Fellc 
Hlatt Inetltute/ASQR 
nfaneltlonal Tear Prograa 
International Prograne 
Art Husa\a 

Public Lecturae and Other 
{lev England Unlvarelty preee 
Creative Arte Awards 

* Ilet after greate, eabbatlcala. 



Budget 

1981-82 



Propoaed 
Budget 



$ 

Change 
Frotn 



X 

(^ange 

Frotn 



1980-81 


(3/1/82) 


1982-83 


1981-82 


1981-8 


$ 8,263 


9 <),'»12 


$tO,27fi 


+ 7^4 


7.B 


1.016 


1. 195 


1,187 


+ 192 


Hi.l 


3 143 


4.095 


4,565 


+470 


11.5 


$13,122 


$14,822 


916,228 


+1.406 




$ 342 


$ 376 


$ .408 


+32 


8 5 


203 


223 


24 3 




9.0 


228 


260 


29? 


+37 


14.2 


$ 773 


$ 859 




; +89 


10.2 


9 314 






+41 


8.6 


204 


251 


274 - 


+^3 


9.1 


251 


302 


337 


+35 


11.6 


$ 769 


9 1.031 


$ 1.130 


+99 


y .0 


$ 136 


9 174 


9 174 


,0 


0 


$14,800 


^16.886 


$18,480 


+ 1 . 594 


9.4 


9 551 


9 606 


$ 606 


0 


0 


4.564 


5.020 


5 , 020 


0 


0 


1 6.317 


6.574 


6.574 


0 


0 


?n,432 


$12,200 


$12,200 


0 


g 


926.232 


$29,086 


$30,680 


+1.594 


5.5 


$ i.971 


9 2,317 


9 2,654 


+337 


14.5 


61 


75 


75 


0 


0 


561 


^ 48 


52 


+4 


8. 3 


$ 2.593 


9 2.440 


$ 2.781 


+341 

— \ — ^ 


14.0 


9 112 


$ 143 


$ 161 


+ 18 


12.6 


217 


233 


253 


+20 


8.6 


88 


99 


109 


+ 10 


10. 1 


245 


333 


357 


+24 


7.2 


38 


30 


33 


+3 


i 10.0 


9 700 


$ 838. 


$ 913 


+75 


8.9 


$ 89 


$ 90 


$ 95 


+5 


5.6 


121 


0 


0 


0 


0 


we 0 


0 


0 


0 


Q 


173 


203 


188 


-15 


-8.0 


68 


99 


100 


+ 1 


1.0 


18 


101 


110 


+9 


8.9 


■ 166 


160 


175 


+15 


9.4 


104 


110 


117 


+7 


6.4 


0 


30 


30 


0 


0 


23 


23 


24 


+1 




$ 852 


$ 116 


$ 839 


4-23 


-TIT 
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BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 
1982-83 PROPOSED OPERATING BUDGET 
SUWARY OF OPERATING INCCHE AND EXPENDITURES 
EXPENDITURES \^ 



4/1/H2 p. 4 



ACADPIIC SERVICES 
Coaputier Center 
Laboratory Supplies 
Machine Shop 
Radiation Safaty 
Audio Visual 
Liatenlng Center 
Foster Laboratory 
NMR Laboratory 



FINANCIAL AID 

(See Schedule B) 

Undergraduate 

Graduate 



Actual 

1980-81 

$ 283 
1A8 
107 
38 

32 
26 
73 
7 



$ A, 592 
2,312 
$ 6,90A 



STUDENT SERVICES 

Office of Student Affalra $ 150 

Career Planning 71 

Financial Aid Student Employment 161 
Admlaslons 

' Registrar 175 

Health Sorvlcea A45 

Chapels • 65 



$ 1.562 



AUXILIARY SERVICES (See Schedule A) 
Pood Services 
Residence 
Booklnga Office 



EXECWIVE OFFICES " 
President 
Chsncellor 

Vice Pres. & Univ. Tresaurer 
Vice Pres. of Admlnistrstlon 
Vice Pres* ' Univ. Secretsry 



$ 3,308 
2,338 

67 

$ 5,713 



286 
97 
135 
U5 
76 



Budget 
1981-82 

(3/1/82) 



Proposed 

Budget 

1982-83 



Change 

From 
1981-82 



$ 


321 


$ 368 


+47 




163 


178 


+15 




1 16 








35 


39 


+4 




^^\ 




+3 




30 


33 


+3 




71 


74 


+3 




g 






$ 


783 


$ 862 


+79 


$ 


5,026 


$ 5,712 


+686 




2 , 606 


3,2 33 




$ 


7,632 


$ 8.945 


+1,313 




1 72 


$ 204 


+ft 




82 


1 32 


+50 




1 74 


200 


+26 




5AI 


584 


+43 




1^0 


184 


+ 14. 




507 


550 


+43 




71 


76 


+5 




1.717 


$ 1.930 


+213 


$ 


3,709 


$ 4,098 


+389 




2,9A6 


3.230 


+284 




68 


92 


+24 


$ 


6,723 


$ 7,420 


+697 


$ 


306 


$ 338 


+32 




99 


107 


+8 




152 


167 


, +15 




162 


174 


+12 




85 


93 


+8 


$ 


804 


$ 879 


+75 



/ 

X 

Change 

From 
1981-82 

14.6 

9.2 

3.4 
11.4 

7.3 
10.0 

4.2 

g 

10. 1 
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BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 



^/l/82 P. 5 



1982-83 PROPOSED OPl 
SUMMARY OF OPERATING INC( 
EXPENDIT' 



ADMIMiyniATIVE OFFICES 
Afflrnuitlvtt Action 
Controller 

Student Lo%i Collections 
Research Accounting — 
Data PrQceaalng 
Service Bureau 
* M*U Servicea 

Telephone Servicea 

Furchulng 

Peraomiel 

CanpuJi Police 

Property Management 

Legal 

Safety Office 

T ranapo rt a t Ion 

Board of Trusteea 

Fellova end Prealdent'a Council 




$ 2,^10 



GENERAL INSTITUTIONAL 

Telephone, excl. Long Dlatence 
Inveatnent Management 
Insurance 
Legal and Audit 

Managevent Infonoatlon Syatema 
Retirement Supplements 
- Coomenceaent 
Other Expenaea 



s 


2^1 


S 


333 


S 


110 


-223 


ii 




124 




Ul 




150 


+9 


6.4 




152 




155 




165 


+ 10 


6.5 




102 




103 




110 


+ 7 


6.8 




18 




94 




102 


+8 


8.5 




124 




145 




170 


+25 


17.2 




54 




65 




69 


+4 


6.2 




152 




128 




136 


+8 


6.3 


? 


967 




,164 




,012 


-152 


-15,0 



FRINGE BENEFITS 
Social Security 
TIAA-CREF Retirement Program 
Unemployment and Severance 
Health and Dlaablllty Insurance 
Tuition ReMaalon and Granta 
Life Inaurance Programs 
Uorlonen'a Compensation 
Sabbatical Leaves 
TOTAL Benefit Expenditures 
Leaa: Allocatlona to Departmenta 
and Offlcea X 
NET EXPENDITURES 1 




12.4 
225.3 



*Telephone equipment chargea are being billed to individual departmenta. 
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BIUNDBIS UNIVERSITY 
1982-83 PROPOSED OPERATING BUDGET 
SUMMARY or OPEKATING INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
EXPENDITURES 



a/ 1/82 P. 6 



ActUAl 
1980-81 



niTEREST EXPENSE 

For Construction Acquisition 
of Plmnt 

For Current Oparatlona 

For Fed. In». Student Lo«n Pgm. 



277 
388 
32 
$ 697 



PLANT OPEIATIONS 
UtlUtlea 

Salarlea, Vagea, and Other 
TOTAL Plant Oparatlona 



$ 4,138 
3.030 



Uaa: Alloc, to Realdence lUlIa ( 1,317) 
Alloc, to Food Servlcaa ( 314 ) 
$ 5.537 



DEVELOPMENT 

National Officea 
Rational Officea 
Brandala Houae 
Fund Ralaint Functlona 
Special Caapalgna 



17. PUBLIC ATTAIRS 

18. ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 

Office and Reunion 
Fund 



19. NATIONAL WCKEN'S COMMITTEE 

20. SPECIAUY FUNDED PROGRAMS 

21. CAPITAL REPAIR AND REPLACEMENT 

22. VACANCY SAVINGS 

2 3. SUBTOTAL - EXPENDITURES 

24. PLUS: RETIRBffiNT OF DEBT 

25. TOTAL OPERATING OUTUYS 

26. LESSr INCOME 

27. OPERATING GAP/DEFICIT 

28. CUMULATIVE OPERATING DEFICIT/ 
END or YEAR 



Budget 

1981-82 

(3/1/82) 



$ 250 
295 

25 

$ 570 



? 4>456 
3,536 
? 7,992 

( 1.437) 
( ^327 ) 
$ 6,228 



Propoaed 

Budget 

1982-83 



\210 
270 
0 



$ 

Change 

From 
1981-82 



-40 
-25 
-25 



480 



$ 4,500 
4.154 
$ 8,654 

( 1,587) 
( 350 ) 
$ 6.717 



X 

Change 

From 
1981-82 



-16.0 
-9.2 



-I-44 


'l.O 


+618 


17.5 


+€62 


6.3 


+(150) 


10.4 


+(23) 


7.0 


+489 


7.8 



$ 658 


$ 


667 


$ 


747 




12 . 0 


491 




523 




592 


+69 


13.2 


54 




59 




64 


+5 


8.0 


514 




508 




544 


+36 


7.1 


0 




140 




140 


0 


0 


$ 1.717 


$ 1 


897 / 


$.2 


087 ' 


+190 


10.0 


9 321 


$ 


341 


? 


377 


+36 


10.6 


$ 238 


$ 


249 


$ 


273 


+24 


9.3 


26 




42 




45 


+3 


7.1 


9 264 


? 


291 


? 


318 


+27 


9.3 


$ 16 


? 


9 


$' 


0 


-9 


-100. 0 


$ 294 


? 


100 


$ 


100 


0 


0 


$ 880 


? 


848 


$ 1.150 


+302 


35.6 


? 0 


{ 


75) 


( ■ 


250) 


+(175) 


333.3 


S59.299 


$64 


862 


$69,960 


+5,098 


7.9 


$ 447 


$ 


500 


$ 


500 


0 


0 


$59,746 


$65, 362 


$70 


460 


+5,098 


7.8 


$59,746 


$65,362 


$70 


460 


+5,098 


7.8 


? 0 


? 


0 


$ 


0 


0 


0 


$11,106 


$10 


606 


$10 


106 
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BRANDEIS UNIVWSITY 4/1/82 P, 7 

19«l-a2 PROPOSED OPERATING BUDGET 
SUMMARY or OPERATING INCOME AND PffENDITURES 
SCHEDULE A ~ AUXILIARY SERVICES - INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
(000'«) 



1981-82 BUDGET 

Food 

Service Residence BookinUB . ■ Total 

$3.840 $3,290 $87 $7.217 



EXPENDITURES 

Direct 3,349 353 68 3,770 

Debt Service ^ 33 681 0 714 

Plant Operations 327 1.A37 g 1,764 

Subtotal 3,709 2,471 68 6»2A8 

Capital* ' 57 475 *** 0 532 

Total Expenditures $3,766 $2.946 $68 $6.780 

Net Contributions to 

Indirect Costs 74 344 19 437 



EXPENDITURES 
Direct 

Debt Service ^ 
Plant Operations 

Subtotal 

Capital** 

Total Expenditures 

Net Contributions to 
Indirect Costs 



1982-83 PROPOSED BUDGET 



Service 


Residence 


Bookings 


Total 


$4,252 


$3 


820 


$111 


$8,183 


3,715 
33 
350 




487 
681 
587 


■92 
0 
0 


4,294 
714 
1.937 


4,098 
90 


2 


755 

575*** 


92 
0 


6,945 
665 


$4,188 


$3 


330 


$ 92 


$7,610 


64 




490 


19 


573 



* Plant Operation* Includes Custodial Services, Maintenance, Repairs, and Utilities 
** Capital Expenditures from current funds only. 

* $<75,OO0 Is Health and Educational Facilities Authority principal and Interest, 



- \ 
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BRANDKIS UNIVERSITY Vl/82 P. 8 

1982-83 PROPOSED OPERATING BUDGET 
SUMMARY OF OPERATING INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
SCHEDULE B - FINANCIAL AID 















$ 


X 








Budget 


P ro posed 


^From* 


^From* 




Actual 


1981-82 


Budget 








1980-81 


(3/1/82) 


1952-83 


1981-82 


1981-( 


UNDERGRADUAjrE 
















Univer»lcy Scholarships 


$ 


3,003 


$ 


3»570 


$ 4,257 


+687 


19.2 


U.S. Govamment Scholarships 




881 




735 


685 


-50 


-7. 3 


"^tmte Scholarships 




333 




334 


335 


+1 


0 


Wlan Program 




170 




205 


230 


+25 


12.2 


Hlact Scholarships 




20 




15 


15 


0 


0 


T.Y.P. Scholarships 




161 




161 


184 


+23 


1A.2 


University Contrlbuclon-N.D.S .L. 




20 




0 


0 


0 


0 


Sachat Saval Summer Scholarships 




U 




6 


6 


0 


0 




$ 


4,592 


$ 


5,026 


$ 5,712 


+686 


13.7 


GRADUATE 
















Tuition Scholarships 


$ 


1,351 


$ 


1,426 


$ 1,906 


+480 


33.6 


Pel lowshlps 




796 




„ 947 


991 


' +44 


4.7 


Heller 




Ul 




223 


326 


+ 103 


46.2 


Sachar Fellowships 




2A 




10 


10 


0 


0 




$ 


2,312 


$ 


2,606 


S 3.233 


+627 


24.1 


TOTAL FINANCIAL AID CATEGORY 


S 


6,904 


$ 


7,632 


$ 8.945 


+1,313 


17.2 


In addition, the Operating Budget als 


o' provides 


student 


assistance which Is classified 


in other categories: 
















UNDER SPONSOttED RESEARCH 
















Tuition Scholarships 


$ 


* 299 


$ 


324 


$ 300 


-24 


-8.0. 


Stipends and Assistantshlps 




830 




868 


800 


-68 


-8.5 


Non~ University College Work 




65 




61 


65 


+4 


6.5 


Undergraduate Student Wages 




195 




158 


150 


-8 


-5.3 




$ 


1,389 


$ 


1,411 


$ 1,31.S 


-96 


-7.3 



UNDER DEPARTMENTAL EXPENSE 



Teaching Assistants 


$ 


559 


S 


539 


$ 


540 


+1 


0 


Student Employment 




924 




946 


1 


012 


+66 


7.0 


Sub-total, 


$ 1 


,483 


$■ 1 


,485 


$ 1 


,552 


+67 


4.5 


TOTAL OPERATING BUDGET FINANCIAL AID 


$ 9 


7 76 


$10 


528 


$11 


,812 


+:,284 


12.2 



In addition, Brandeis administers Financial Aid which does not flow through the 
Operating Budget: 

Other Outside Grants $ 118 $ 150 $ 165 +15 10.0 

Loans* 722 574 600 +26 4.5 

$ 840 $ 724 $ 765 +41 5.7 

*. 

Includes N.D.S.L., F.I.S.L.P., and Brahdels Loans. Does not Include loans secured 
directly by students from lending institutions. 
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June 30, 1981 





.r.z Ir.cor.t 


and Ex 


renditure> 


f c r ; 


cieiUd Years 








• 




(in 


thousands) 




( 

V 










1975-76 


; 


1977-78 


• 


i 97 9- 80 


2 


1980-81 




1NC(»JE 


















Tuition 


511,460 


34 


S14,119 


3i 


S16,745 


32 


518,885 


32 


Fees 


301 


1 


395 


1 


561 


1 


612 


1 


Sponsored Research 


• 6,9U 


20 


8,789 


21 


'13,217 


25 


15,095 


25 


.*uxi.liary Services 


4,070 


12 


4, SI 8 


12 


5,794 


11 


6,791 


11 


Other 


776 


2 


1,125 


3. 


1,310 


3 


1 ,676 


3 


Endowment 


2,881 


8 


3,093 


8 


' 4,508 


9 


5,459 


9 


Gifts 


7,767 


23 


8,845 


21 


9,867 


19 


11, 148 


19 


lotal IncoBie 


34,169 




100 


4 1 , 1 84 


100 


52,002 


100 


59,666 


100 






EXPEKDITI'RES 


















Inst ruct ional* 


9,126 


27 


1 1 ,739 


29 


14,159 


27 


16,339 


• 28 


Sponnored Research 


5,641 


17 


6,771 


17 


10,042 


19 


n,432 


19 


Libraries 


1,401 


4 


1 ,617 


4 


1,919 


4 


2,629 


4 


Student Services 


1,242 


4 


1 ,414 


3 


1,361 


3 


1,573 


3 


Spcr la 1 • Trograms 


488 


1 


584 


1 


824 


2 


871 


1 


Adnini strat Ion 


1,784 


5 


■2,120 


5 


'2,70,1 


5 


. 3,081 


5 


Central Institutional 


"750 " 


2 


761 






2 


1,097 


2 


Debt Service 


832 


3 


769 


2 


lUb 


1 


697 


1 


Development & Public Aff. 


1.539 


5 


1,712 


4 


1,965 


4 


2,332 


4 


Plant 


3,004 


9 


3,685 


9 


5,061 


10 


6.240 


iT 


Auxiliary Services 


3,790 


11 


4,353 


11 


5,174 


10 


5,672 


10 


Financial Aid 


4,127 


12 


5,199 


13 


' 6,517 


13 


7,056 


12 


Total Expenditures 


33,730 


100 


40,724 


100 


51,558 


100 


59,219 . 


100 


Reserve for Debt 


















Ret irertnt 


439 




460 




44 A 




447 





ERIC 
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BRANDEIS UNIVERSITX 
USE OF ENDOVIMENT INCOME BY TYPE OF EXPENDITURE 
Tear Ended June 30, 1981 



May 1982 



Funds * Inoome 
Available for 



j A\teiled of 
' fcWcurrent 
Operationa 



Scholarships 
Fellowships . 
Library 

Chairs and Faculty 
Salary Funds 

Prizes and Awards 

Student Employisen^ 

Research 

Science Develbpment 
Lectures and Concerts 
Student Loans 

General Univ^ersity Purposes 

Maintenance 

Other 

TOTAL 



$1,568,286 
582,864 
3.239 

2,81U,777 
9.521 
6,586 
3.83P 
123.000 
63T291 
1.532 
127. 15U 
118,521 
36.590 
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REPORT FOR- QUARTER ENDING: DECEMBER 31, 1981 
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A) SUMMARY OF THE ENDOWMENT^ PORTFOLIOS / 

B) DIVERS I F^CAt ION €F MANAGED PORTFOLIO 

1) CASH/EQUIVALENTS, FIXED INCOME, EQUITIES 



C) DIVERSIFICATION OF INVESTMENTS SUPERVISED BY 
INVESTMENT COMMITTEE 
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BRANDEIS UHiVERSITY 

TRUSTEE INVESTMENT COMMITTEE 

SUMMARY OF 
ENDOWMENT PORTFOLIOS 

MARKET VALUE'- DECEMBER 31, 1981 
(OOO^S OMITTED) 



Managed by Adv 



1 sxsr^ 



(p. 3) 



Balanced Portfolio 
Hi^gh Yield Portfolio 
Separately Invested Portfolios 
■ SUBTOTAL 

Supervised by Investment Comnittee (p. 5) 
Investments witn Limited Market 
TOTAL 



(1) 

CASH/ - 
EQUIVALENTS 



$ 8,264 



1,072 
$ 9,336 



1,908 



(2) 

FIXED 

INCOME 



$20,215 



6,691 
$25,906 



7,915 



(3) 

EQUITIES AND 
CONVERTIBLES 



'$23,611 



3,893 
$27,504 



1,948 



TOTAL 



11,656 



11,771 



INDICATED 
INCOME 



$52,090 $4,896 



1,342 



$63,746 $6,238 



1,111 



>11,24 4 ?34.821 ' $29,4 52 175^517 11^4% 



1) Cash/CO's and Money Market Funds 

2) Bonds, Mortgages, Real Estate^ Participation 

3) Comnon Stocks (. 



BRANOEIS UNIVERSITY 
MANAGED ENDOWMENT PORTFOLIOS 



BaUnced Portfolio ~ By Managers 
#1 BSR 

#2 • Rothschild 
#4 Essex 
M5 Meyers 
^6 riostoo Co. 

'TOTAL , 

Separately Invested ~ By Managers 
Beaumont 

Foster - i^othsc^l Id 
Hel ler - Rothscni ]6 
Landecker - BorQ - kotnschild 
NWC - Trust 
Poses -.BS« 
Rosenstie' - Essex 
^osenstieJ - Comnlttee 
Ziskind - Committee 
TOTAL 

I. Q r A L 



AT^ MARKET - DECEMBER 31, 1981 
{OOO'S OMITTED) 



CASH/ FIXED EQUITIES AND INDICATED CURRENT TOTAL 

EQUIVALENTS INCOME CONVERTIBLES TOTAL . INCOME YIELD RETURN 



$1,000 


$ 419 


$.12,737 


$14,156 


$ 802 


5.7 


3,344 




7,606 


10,952 


654 


6.0 


192 


61 


1,884 


2,137 


111 


5.2 


805 


116 


1,382 


2,303 


177 


7.7 


2,923 


19,619 




22,542 


3,152 ' 


14.0 




$20,215 


$23,611. 


$52,090 


$4,69d 


9.4 


52 


66 




118 


12 


10.2 


164 


510 


637 


1,311 . 


147 


11.2 


190 


188 


176 


554 


62 


•n.2 


55 


104 


48 


207 


22 


10.6 


7 


390 




397 


59 


14.9 


23 


41- 


565 


629 


31 


4.9 


105 




1,906 


2,011 


82 


4.1 


161 


5,113 




5,274 


836 


15.9 


315 


279 


561 


1,155 


91^ 


7.9 


$1,07^ 


$ 6,691 


$ 3,693 


$11,656 


$1,342 


TO 


^9^336 


i2£*90& 




$63,746 




• 9.8 



.^9 
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BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 

ENOOWMENT PORTFOLIOS' 

SUPERVISED BY INVESTMENT COMMITTEE 

MARKET VALUE - DECEMBER 31, 1982 
(GOO'S OMITTIED) 



INVESTMENTS WITH LIMITED MARKET 

First National Bank Custodian : 

Private Placements 
^Israel Investments 
Securuies Held at Donor's kequ-est 

Brandeis University Custodian : 

Wed! Estate Paru WISP* 
Keal Estate Part. - Other Purposps 
Interna) Advances and Otner Hon Marketable 
Securl t ies 

M errill Lynch - Custodian : 

r^Qloff Foundation Fuhd 



/ 



CASH/ 

EQUIVALENTS 



FIXED 
INCOME 



EQUITIES AND 
CONVERTIBLES 



TOTAL 



INDICATED 
INCOME 



YIELD % 



23 


$ 756 


$ 90 


$ 869 


$ 60 


6.9 


122 


845 


1 


968 


65 


5.7 


17 


562 


46 


625 


64 


10.2 


1,382 


2,148 




3,530 


454 


12.0 




1,060 




1,060 


125 . 


11.8 


364 


2,544 




2,908 


261 


8.7 






1,811 


1,811 


92 


5.1 


1,908 


7,915 


1,948 


11,771 


1,111 


9.4 
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Mr Simon, IMon^ we proceed with our first witness, I call on my 
colleague. Mr Krdahl. for any comment±5 he might wish to make. 

Mr Eruahl. Thank you very mlich, Mr. Chairman. 

I think you said it well, that we are here to learn from these 
people who are experts and involved very directly in this whole 
business of endowments and how important they become under 
some of the retreats, one could describe them, of a commitment to 
higher education that we have seen not only at the Federal, but at * 
the State level in many States. I think endowments become ever 
more irtiportant and for certain institutions, of course, it becomes' 
almost a critical situation. 

While I will have to leave to get to some other meetings later on, 
I will follow this with interest. I think it is so important that we do 
not get into a system in this country which I fear we are possibly 
embarking on where higher education is only the prerogative of a 
wealthy elite that did not build oUr country, and cannot build it in 
the future. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Simon Thank vou. 

We are pleased to launch this series of hearings with the execu- 
tive director of the United Negro College Fund, Mr. Christopher 
Edley, who will be accompanied by Dr. Frederick Patterson, who I 
learned yesterday is an extremely knowledgeable person in this 
whole field and has done a lot of thinking about what we do about 

endowments. TJTLir-^T:> 
We have also Mr. William Allen, general counsel, for the UNU*, 

and Mr. Niles White, the director of Government affairs, and Mr. 

George Keane is going to join the group right now also, I under- \ 

stand, from the Common Fund. 
We are pleased to have you here. 

Mr. Simon. All right, we will hear first from Mr; Edley. 

I doa t k.w5w, Mr. Patterson, Dr. Patterson, if you have any 
formal statement, but I hope you will feej. free to contribute, just on \ 
- t*ie basis of the fact that, if you will Torsive my saying it, jjpu have ^ . 
lived a vear or two longer than some of us around here and have 
accumulated a little more wisdom than some of us around here. I 
know you are very knowledgeable, so feel fi ee to speak about your 
concerns. *• , , 

We will hear from Mr. Edley and then Mr. Keane and then toss 
it open for questions. 

Mr. Edley. 

STATEMENT OF CHRIST()PH^:R V\ EDLEY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

rNiTKD ne(;ro c ollege fund, new york.n.y. 

Mr. Edley. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Erdahl, my name is Christo- 
pher F. Edley. I amVthe executive director of the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund. I am pleased to have this opportunity to speak on col- 
lege endowments and the college endowment funding plan of the 
United Negro College Fund. 

At the outset, I would like to say that my colleague. Dr. Fatter- 
son, is the founder of the United Negro College Fund, havmg cre- 
ated this organization in 1944 and having persuaded some 27 of 'his 
fellow college presidents that only through the United Negro Col- 
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lege Fund could the private black colleges of America hope to sur- 
vive, becauiie of certaia economic conditions created by World War 
II. The college fund has gone on to become a success. The plan that 
I will be discussing with you this morning is also the brainchild of 
' Drswf^atterson, who is one of those unique individuals who con- 
. ceived of this plan at the beginning of the decade of the I970's and 
\yorked assiduously on it until it became a reality in 1978. I hope 
that we will be able to persuade you that it is, indeed, a promising 
plan for the salvation not only of the private black colleges of the 
country, hut many other struggling small institutions across the 
Nation. 

It has been evident to even the most peripheral observer that the 
small private college in America is faced with an economic crisis 
unparalleled in its history. Equally obvious is that higher educa- 
tion has reached zero hour for implementing Jthat ''innovative 
plan" that will rescue the private colleges from bankruptcy and 
secure for them those funds so necessary to meet the ever-escalat- 
ing cost of higher education. The dire predictions concerning the 
fate that will befall many of our private colleges within the next 10 
years if they cannot find a realistic and long-range method of rais- 
ing more money must be believed. 

The United Negro College Fund is a consortium of 42 private 
historically black colleges. Endowment income provides 2 percent 
'^ax; less of the revenues at three-quarters of our member colleges in 
the year 1979-80. UNCF colleges 1979-80 endowments of $3,000 per 
student were only 50 percent of the national average of $6,000. 
Almost half of the UNCF coUeges have total endowments of under 
$1 mjjlion, and many are in the $25,000 to $100,000 nominal cate- 
gory. 

There seems little doubt that the development of strong endow- 
ments is one of the keys to meeting the ongoing and escalating 
costs of higher education, but how can the predominantly black col- 
leges increase their e-ndowments, given the l^ck of wealthy alumni 
and the'^t^altictance ort the' part of their msLjOr donors to make otjier 
than restricted grants, and that would include the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, we at the college fund are proud of our college 
endowment funding plan, which we refer to as CEFP. It was devel- 
oped in May 1978, with the participation of six colleges and nine 
insurance companies. The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, served ^as the lead lender. The college endowment 
funding plan is a unique instrument for alleviating the firnancial 
crisis of our member institutions. Its basic concepts were developed 
by Dr. Patterson, the founder of UNCF, who is with us. 

The endowment plan unit combines gifts secured by the colleges 
with loans from insurance companies for 25-year investment pack- 
ages. A college raising $300,000 in gift money is given a bonus of 
$50,000 by the United Negro College Fund. These funds are com- 
bined with a loan of $400,000 from the insurance industry. During 
the life of this investment earned income provides funds for yearly 
operating expenses for the college. Insurance companies through 
their program of corporate social responsibility make loans availa- 
ble at a discount rate below the investment rate. This makes it pos- 
sible for the principal to generate a margin of surplus investment 
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income. A significant Feature of CEFP is that interest only is paid 
on the loan for the first 15 years and then the loan is retired at the 
rate of 10 percent during the final 10 years of the investment. 

Much thought has been given in recent years to the formulation 
of plans for assisting institutions in the creation of endowments of 
sufficient amounts so as to produce large institutional income. It is 
believed that the new challenge grant program of title III of the 
Higher Education Act would serve as one model. The UNCF has 
already drafted and recommended to the administration a techni- 
cal amendment to title III that will allow existing challenge grant 
resources to be used in a highly leveraged wj^y for direct endow- 
ment building. 

It is the view of the college fund that the difficulty in raising gift 
moneys can be substantially reduced if the challenge grant moneys 
now available under title III permitted those matching funds raised 
by the college to b§ combined with the challenge grant funds as a 
part of the investment units operating under the college endow- 
ment funding plan. This approach offers a feasible avenue to 
achieving the status of self-sufficiency expressed in reauthorized 
title III provisions of 1980. Exdusion of challenge grant matching 
,for endowment building eliminates the most practical and feasible 
approach to attaining self-sufficiency. ^ 
. Regulations require that ''an institution cannot duplicate in 
whole or in part, previously funded activities under the institution- 
al aid programs." This means the assumption of additional costs 
under new programs must be funded from non-Federal sources. 
The present provisions without endowment building do not address 
the need of developing colleges to meet escalating current costs and 
obtain the additional moneys required to maintain support for 
these new programs. 

As you well know, foundations tend to provide support for col- 
leges the same way. Here is support for 2 or 3 years and when that 
support ends, you should continue it on through your own re- 
'/^sources, and tiiat is asking an inipossible task. Colleges that bav^ / 
^received such grants Have time and time again failed to be able to 
carry on the foundation that it initially funded. 

Permitting endowment building as a feature of challenge grant 
matching will effectively combine cooperation between the private 
sector and the Federal Government. This combination will achieve 
maximum and stable financial results with minimum governmen- 
tal input. 

The adaptability of the college endowment funding plan to meet 
varying needs and requirements is possibly its greatest asset. If 
such a plan, or some variation of the basic scheme, were to become 
a reality, participating institutions would benefit in a number of 
direct and indirect ways. 

In our submission to the committee, we have listed some seven 
points of advantages that flow from the college endowment funding 
plan. 

I know that there is a concern as to how many colleges might be 
able to participate in a college endowment funding plan with Fed- 
eral involvement. I would submit to you that institutions that have 
participated in title III programs could be delineated. For example, 
one could suggest that schools that have participated in title III; 
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programs for 3 years or 5 years or 7 years would be eligible to use 
the matching grant funds lor endowment building purposes. Even 
this yardstick or some other yardstick would enable the program to 
be started at a relatively modest cost and would allow for a study 
and appraisal of the results. 

It is our belief that enormous sums of private money can be gen- 
erated through the;^ motivation, the carrot, if you will, of Federal 
funds that must be leveraged, whether it is on a 50-percent match- 
ing basis or even a l-to-5 matching basis is a question of judgment. 
But we believe that whatever the matching level is, whatever the 
leverage factor required by Congress, it would release enormous 
aums of money, and already has in the history of the program that 
we have put in place, which is a unique combination of American 
capitalism and charitable purpose and social responsibility. 

The insurance companies, in our earlier submission we indicated 
to you, had committed a total of $16 million to this program al- 
ready and just recently the Equitable Life Assurance Society has 
pledged another $1 million, bringing to $17 auUion the contribu- 
tion from Anierican business for. this plan and which has required 
for every $400,000 of insurance money lent at below market inter- 
est rates, the institutions to come up with $350,000 of their own; so 
yoif can already see that the leverage is working. 

My colleague. Dr. Keane, George Keane, will be talking about 
some of the business aspects of the program. ' 

If I might take one moment to underscore this from personal ex- 
perience, at one time I was a program officer at the Ford Founda- 
tion. I had the at»portunity to develop a grant, Mr. Simon,. in your 
State at the University of Chicago. We were interested in working 
with the University of Chicago to create a Criminal Justice Study 
Center at the law school and Norvel Morris was to be the head of it 
at that time. He later went on to become the dean of the law 
schpol;' The. project was to^ cost $1 million to create t;h'at Criminal 
Justice Cant&r'an^ V^s to he mantained al an expenditure rate of 
$200,000 for ff ye^Sf: " ^ ^ - \ ^ ' " ^. ' ' 

In the middle of the negotiations, the university challenged me 
and the foundation, by saying that if we could match this money ^ 
and have $2 million, we could put it in an endowment and fund the 
Criminal Justice Institute indefinitely. Will this be permissible? 

I was relatively new at the foundation. I went back, thinking this 
is a great idea instead of petering away $200,000 a year for 5 years. 
I ran into the policy that the Ford Foundation does not make en- 
dowment grants, which compelled our grant to be made in the 
original wa^ of $1 million to be expended over 5 years and prevent- 
ing the permanent establishment of that institution. 

That is the most concrete example I can give you of how money 
that is spent annually can he leveraged in a way with the addition 
of other funds to create something that is permanent and long 
range. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Christopher F. Edley follows:] 
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Pukka HKi) Statemknt dk Chkistophkr F Edley, Executive Director, United 
Ntt;u(> Collec.e Fund, New York. N Y. 

Ml, Ch J I I man my tiaine^is C h r I s> t o p 1\ e r F. Ed ley. 1 am the 
KKeiutivu lUretLoc of the l|^nlted Negro College Fund. 1 am 
5>ltrast;J to have this opportunity to speak on College Endow- 
trit'iit i'.id the College Endowment Funding Plan of the United 
N f ^» r o ( ! o I I e g e Fund, 

It has been evident to ewen the most peripheral observer 
that the small private college in America is faced with an 
eoonotnic crisis unparalleled in its history. Equally obvious 
i. that higher education has reached zero hour for implementing 
that "innovaLi\:e plan" that will rescue the private colleges 
(rom bankruptcy and secure for them those funds so necessar^ 
to meeting the ever escalating cost of higher education. The 
dire predictions cnncerning the fate that will befall many 
ift our ijrivate colleges within the next ten years if they cannot 
tlnd a re, -1 I 1st ic and long-range method of raising more money 
mustbebelieved. 

The United !<egro College Fund is a cbnsortiura of 42 
private historically Black colleges. Endowment income ptovided 
only A percent of the revenues , at UNCF colleges in 1979-80., UNCF 
colleges' 1979-80 endowments of $3,028 per student were only 
52.7 percent of the national average of $5»741. Almost half of 
the L-NCF colleges have total e.ndowtnents of under $1 million. 

: ■ . rrtrere s^eems little doubt ChaJ: the development of strong* 
^^xd owtnen'tis V i s one of the keys to meeting the on-g.o'fng ahd 
escalating costs of higher education, but how can thfr prr ed omln a n t ly 
Black colleges increase their endowments, given the lack of 
wealthy alumni and reluctance on the part of their major donors 
to make other than restricted grants. 

^Ir. C'h airman, we at the College Fund are proud of our 
College Fndocmt'nt Funding Plan (CEFP). It was developed in 
May, 1978 with the praricipation of six colleges and nine 
insurance companies. The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
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the l'nU«;d s t .1 1 c >».cvt'd as lead lender. The CEFP is a 
unique Instrument lot allfviatlng the financial crisis of our 
member I ns^t i t u t i on s . Its basic concepts were developed by 
Dr. Kri?derU-k D. Patterson, the. founder of UNCF. 

The EnTowment Plan combines gifts secured by the colleges 
with loans from I n s u r a n c e ^Aiip a n i e s for 25-year investment 
packages-. A college raising $300,000 in gift money is given a 
bonus of $S0,000 by UNCF. These "^unds are combined with a loan 
of $A00,000 from the insurance industry. During the life of the 
Investment earned income provides funds for yearly operating 
expenyes for the college. Insurance companies through their 
progrdm of Corporate Social Responsibility make loans available 
at a discount rate below the investment rate. This makes it 
possible for the principal to generate a margin of surplus 
Invi-mment Income. A significant feature of CEFP is that only 
interest Is paid on the loan for the first fifteen years 
and the loan Is retired at the rate of ten percent during the 
fl'nal ten v t- a r s of the Investment. 

Much thought has been t;iven in recent years to the 
f ormufat Ion" of plans for assisting institutions in t^he creation 
cf endowments of sufficient amounts so as to produce large 
Institutional income. It is believed that the new Challenge 
Crartt Program ^f Title HI of the Higher Education Act^would 
^^t^eu'A^^^ne model. The UN'CF has drafted a Technical Amendment 
CO Vrtle in that will nl 1 ow ChaUehge C r a h t^^ e s ou r C e s to be 
used for direct endowment building. 

U Is the view of the College Fund, that the difficulty in 
raising ^ift mon'es can be substantially reduced if the Challenge 
Grant rf^ohies now available under Title 111 permitted those 
matching funds raised by the college to be combined with the 
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Challfenge I. t.ini -luiidh ,ih j j^.iri ^of the investment units operating 
under CEFP. This approach offers a feiisible avunue to achieving 
the status of self-sufficiency expressed in reauthorized Title 
III provisions of 1980. Exclusion of Challenge Grant matching ' • 
for endowment building eliminates the most practical and feasible 
approach to attaining s e 1 f - s u f f i q i e n c y . 

Regulations require that "an institution cannot duplicate,, 
in whole oi^ in partj previously funded activities under the 
institutional aidprograms." This means the assumption of 
additional costs under new programs must be funded from non- 
federal sources. The present provisions without endowment building 
do not address the need of developing colleges to, meet escalating 
current costs and obtain the additional monies required to 
maintain support for new programs. 

Permitting endowment building as a feature of challenge 
grant matching will effectively combine cooperation between 
the private .st^ctor and the f e d e r a 1 gov e rnme n t . This combination 
will achieve maximum and stable financial results with minimum 
government input. Endowment building through Challenge Grant 
funds will greatly enhance the capabilities of participating 
institutions to seek and obtain additional support. The combined 
effort of the public and private sectors will hasten achievement 
of the goal of institutional self-sufficiency. The proposed 
plan has been tested and has proven sound and therefore fully 
achieveable., • 

The adap t ab i 1 i t y ' 0 f the CEFP to meet varying needs and 
requirements is possibly its greatest asset. If such a plan, 
or some variation of the basic scheme, were to become a 
reality, participating institutions would benefit in number 
of direct and indirect ways. 
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Fl£{.l, «»uih it pl-tn provides a method for the 
creation of institutional revenues that does, 
not alter or compromise the institutional 
object! ves of collegers and universities. 
Institutions would not have to alter or bend their 
goals in order to participate. 

SfftCQnd » participation would provide for a con- 
^-l^iious flow of budget income \o institutions 
In'^^r ede t ermined amounts and over a specific 
periodoftirae. 

Third, income from the endowment protfolio would 
be unrestricted and could be expanded in accord- 
ance with institutional priorities and needs. 

Fourth, private donors would be provided with an 
additional incentive to contribute to institu- 
tions. Unrestricted giving would be stimulated \ 
and restricted giving that stipulated an expendi- 
ture of funds over and extended period would be 
erlcouragpd. 

Fifth, Institutions would be encouraged to develop 
.an<l to exercise their own private fund-raising 
capabilities. There also would be an incentive to 
formulate long-term institutional development, 
plans as a key factor in convincing prospective 
d:>nors of the impor tance of their c on t i n o a t i on . 

Sixth, the increasing importance of endowment 
income in institutional finance would encourage 
colleges and universities to provide more effective 
financial management of their portfolios and 
and budgets. 

Seventh, by enlarging the base of Institutional 
support through sufficient amounts of e n d o wm en/t^ in c ome , 
there would be a redoction in the pressure for 
cuntinuing tuition increases. This would benefit 
not only those students who are able to pay, b.ut 
those in need as well, for they "il^ require small 
amounts of financial aid. .-^v^"^ 

Chairman, enclosed with'my s t a t emenut;- 3m: e Fact Sheets 



which indicate the success of our e n d owme n ^»'r o £|am . These 
tact Sheets list the p a r t i c i p a t i n g m^mb e r inS^y^ution and 
insurance companies. Let me ad^ that by the end of 1981, 
nineteen colleges had invested $24 million in thirty-three 
Units, while twenty-one insurance companies had made loans 
of $16 million. A funding mechanism to generate $67 million 
in endowment and only $29 million in budget expenses is in 
place. .Since the Plan was initiated, participating colleges 
will have increased their endowments at maturity by over 90 
percent. 
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UNIIMJ NhOKU FUND, INC 

COLLEGE ENDOWMENT FUNDING PKOGRAM- 



Part Icl pa t injg Insurance Cotnpanies 



Loan Pledges 



AETNA LIKE AND CASUALTY, Hartford, Conn. 

AMERICAN REPUBLIC INSURANCE COHI'iV^Y , Des Moines, Iowa 

ATLANTA LIFE INSURANCE COHPANY , Atlanta, Georgia 

COLONIAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Columbia, SC \ ^ 

CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIF^, Hartford, Conn. 

THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U.S.A., 
Key York, NY 

FIDELITY BA\KEK5 LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Richmond, VA 



LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 



HOME BENEFlCI.iT 
Rirhmond, VA" 

LIFE l^^t'KXNCE COMI'ANY OF VIRGINIA, Richmond, VA 

LINCOLN NATK^NAL LIFE INSURANCE COM PANT , Fort Vavne, 

LUniEKAN BRv^IfU hJiOOD, Minneapolis, >L\ 

MUrjAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMP.^NY , Newark. NJ 

NORTH CAROLINA .'^OITUAL, Durham, NC 

NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY', 
Minneapolis, MN 

THE PRUDENTIAL INSl'R^\NCE COMPACT OF AMERICA, 
Newark. NJ 



SOITHVESTER^N LIFE, Dallas, T.\ 
UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY', 



Memphis, TN 



BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 'INSURANCE CO>rPAKY , 
Birmingham, AL 

TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES. Hartford, 

i 

Second plegde of LUTHERAN .BJtOtHERHOOD 
CONNECTICUT hflJTUAL 
>ajTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
MiiSiSACHUSETTS hWTUAL 
TRAVELERS 
* AETNA LIFE 
THE HARTFORD GROUP 



Conn . 

Si\b total 



$1 ,500,000 
223,000 
250,000 

100,000 
400.000 

3,000,000 

50,000 

150,000 
200,000 
IN A00,000 
A00,000 
A00,000 
125,000 



500,000 



3,000,000 
250,000 
200,000 

200,000 

1 ,000,000 

$12,350,000 

400,000 
400.000 
400,000 
400,000 
750,000 
750,000 
600,000 



Total $16,050,000 
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OPERATIONS TO DATE OK COLLEGE ENDOWMENT FUND.ING PLAN 



Colleges 



Endowment & Budget. 
Funds by Maturity 



Lending Insurance 
Companies 



Gift money of $300,000 
*> Ius $ 50 , 00 0 f rom UNCF 
I'or each college 



2 5-~Year Program 



CROUP I 



iSishop College 

Fisk University 

Ruac College 

St, Augustine's College 

Tuskegee Institute 

Virginia Union University 



Endowment 7,397,682 
Budget' A ,668 , A 86 

Total $12,066 ,168 

Investment - 8.27% 
Returns 



American Repbulic Lns.urance Co. $225,000 

Booker T. Washington Ins. Co» 200,000 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 

of the U»S . 1 ,000,000 

Fidelity Bankers Life Ins. Co. 50,000 

Home Beneficial Life Ins. Co. 150, OOt) 

Life Ins. Co. of Virginia 200,000 

Nortlt Carplina Mutual 125,000 

Soiitliwes te rn Li\fe .2 50,00 0 

Universal L i f e I n s u r a n c e Co. ' ' "'200,^0.00" 



CRClif I L 



hL:.n ed 1 c t Col I ege 
!j 1 1 1 a r d University 

J k w o o d College 
V o o c ! ; e e s College 
v.* i I b e r f o r c e I' i\ i v e r s i t y 

Xavier UniversLcy 

Lemoyne-Owen College 
has a 'variation of the 
Plan with .$'i00,,000 gift 
.tnoney $$ 300,000 from 
. ;/ r i y a c, e 's-d'y t"t-tt s , .w i C h 
^^r.-' - from V^'i^i':^. ^. 



Endowmen t 8,7 8 2-, 866 
Budget A , 9^6 8 , ? 9 8 

Total $ 1 3 , 7 50 . 66A . 



Investment 
Returns 



10 . 35% 



End owmen t 1 , A6 3 , 8-1 1 

Budget 828,133 

Total $2,291,9AA 

Investment - 10.35% 



Ae t.na L i f e- a n d Casualty ■ ■ 
Colonial Life & Accident Ins. Co» 
[■"qui table Life Assurance Society 

0 f 1 1^ e U . S . 
Lincoln Nation a J. Life Ins. Co. 

Lutheran Brotherhood 

Northwestern National Life Ins. Co. 



GO 



.7:50 , ooo 
ioo;ooo ■ 

500,000 
400,000 

400,000 
250,000 



volltftj-e En ttowma at Funding Plan (ContM.) 



Endowment 6i Budget Lending Insurance 

Funds by Maturity Companies 



. . V Pill 

. 0! edict College (2 units) 
i ' '.1 A L College 
lougaioo College 
vrs k c g e e Institute 
( 2 u n i L s ) 
'/oorhees Coi Lege 



Endowment $16, ^4^, 76 A. 
Budget 6,691,958 
Total 2 3 , 1 36 , 7 2-2 0 



I n ve s tmen t 
Returns 



11.017. 



Aetna Life, and Casualty 500.000 

Connecticut Mutual Life ^ A00,000 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 

of the U . 5 . ^ ' , 500 , 000 

Prutlential Insurance Co. • 

America ' 6 50,000" 

The Travelers In SrU ranee Companies 5(^0,000 

Northwestern National life Ins. Co. „ 250.000 



-tn edict College 
iliard Uniiversity 
ivingstone College 

'^.ime College 

Sl^ Au^usitlne's College 

J a I I a d e g a College 



Endowment $13,361,33A 
Budget 5,529,630 
Total 18 , 890 , 96A 



I n ves Cmen t 
Returns 



10.76'/; 



Aetna Life and Casualty 
Atlanta Life Insurance 'Co. 
Equitable Life Assurance Soci at 

of the U.S.. 
Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Z\ 
Prudential Insurance Co\i of 

America ' * ^ 
The Ttaveliers Insurance Companies 



250,000 
250,000 

5 00,0 00 
AOO.OOO 

500 ,000 
500,060 



, CR OUP V 

i'.enedict College (2 units) 
li i- n n e t College 
CI at I in College 
Rust College 
St. Augustine's College 
< 2 units) 




Endowment $21, 516, 726 
Budget 6 , A 7 3 , 1 1 7 

Total 27 , 989 , 8A;i ■ 



Investment - 13^7 7^ 



■Returns 



A e t n a L i f e & C a s u 1 t-y 

Equitable Life Assurance Sofc'iet.y 

ofthe^.S. 
HartfordGroup' 
Lutheran Brotherhood 
Ma s s achirs e t ts Mutual 
Mutual Benefit /Life Ins, Co. • ' 
Prudential Ins, Co. of America- 
The Travelers Ins. Companies,, 



250,000:-; 

500.000 
3 00.000 
^AOO .000 

2 00, 00 0.: ■ 

2-5b . 00,0i' 
500,00'6 
400.', 0 0 6' 




CoUlege Endowment Funding Plan (Cont'd.) 



I 'otal Lnve^cment by Colleges Total end owmen t & 

budget funds for 5 
groups & Lemoyn6~ 
' Owen College 

$ 11 .650,000 • $98.127. 305 



IThe above insurance companies made available 
^ floaVlng spread of to 2X below cost.) 
otal Invested by Insurance Companies for . 
5 groups - $12.800.000 



Total Insurance Pledges 
$16,050,000 
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Center for Corporate Public Involvement 

American Council of Life Insurance 
Health Insurance Association of America 



Stanley G Karson. Ouectof 

April 21, 1982 



Mr, Niies C. White 

Director of Governmental Affairs 

United Negro College Fund 

1420 K Street, W, 

Washington, D, C. 20005 

Dear Niles: 



I am happy to provide the following information about 
support from the life and health insurance business for the 
College Endowment, Funding Plan, 

On November 29, 1978 the insurance industry ' s xCommittee 
on Corporate Social Responsibility endorsed the College 
Endowment Funding Plain and recommended it t<5 member companies. 
The Committee is composed of 17 leading ''chief executive 
officers who meet quarterly to establish policy and. take actions 
on corporate public involvement issues for the life and health 
insurance businisss. Since the 1978 meeting periodic reports 
have been made to the Committee on the ^und. The Committee has 
continued its stx'ong and enthusiastic support. 

Thank you for the opportunity to express our interest. 

Sincerely, 



Stanley G. Karson 

SGK:bt 



i 

1850 K Street. N.W.. Washington. D C. 20006 202-862-4047 
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Mr. Simon. We thank you very much. 
Mr. Kean^v : 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE F. KEANE. PRESIDENT. THE COMMON 
FUND, FAIRFIELD. CONN. 

Mr Kbane Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and Congresssman 
Erdahl. ■ " ' . ^ 

Thailk you for the opportunity to come here and support the pro- 
posal that Dr. Edley and Dr. Patterson have^been working on. 
' I am the president of the Common Fund> which is a nonprofit or- 
ganization created 10 years ago and which was intended for the 
sole purpose of helping colleges do a better job of managing invest- 
ment. We are working' with colleges in Illinois and in Minnesota 
and many other States, so we are quite familiar with what is hap- 
penijig in the college endowment scene, and the need for endow- 
ment, particularly as other sources of support are in decline and 
the colleges are facing increasing financial problems. 

I have also in previous periods worked with institutions under 
various title III programs, helping them to improve their manage- 
ment of their academic programs. 

I have served as a trustee of the Molten Institute, which is an- 
other one of Dr. Patterson's creations, which has been an assisting 
agency to many of the black colleges, particularly in developing 
programs for self-improvement under title III. The title III program 
has been a most worthwhile program. 

As Chris mentioned, one of the drawbacks not only to the title 
III program as it has been structured, but also to private founda- 
tion grants, is what Dr. Patterson likes to call the waterfall effect. 
You flow along the river very nicely with the help of grants and 
programs, but when the grant period ends, you come to the water- 
fall and the coMege then is left with the increased costs that have 
been generated by the programs for improving the management of 
the educational program of the institution. 

' What we ar? trying to do in stressing endowment building is to 
take a portion of these funds and structure a program that vfiU 
build for the long term, as Mr. Simon has suggested in his opening 
remarks, to give a permanent undergirding to some of the pro- 
grams of improvement and support. 

As in' the written statement I submitted, the essence of CEFP|C . 
the college endowment funding plan, is to combine gifts and grants 
in a 25-year program of investment, which will generate some 
income for current operating purposes, while accumulating and re- 
investing* the remainder of the income; so we invest money, we 
spend part of it for current purposes and we reinvest and accumu- 
late, some of it. 

During the final 10 years of the plan, the amount that we bor- 
rowed at the beginning is repaid, so at the end of the 25-year 
period, we hive accumulated an endowment fund that is free and 
clear , and can support at an ongoing level indefinitely into the 
future the activities which the pro-am originally started out to de- 
velop. 

I think it will be clear if I could refer to a table that was m the 
material that I sent to the committee earlier this week. This is a 
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table which illustrates the operation of the (SoUege endowment 
funding plan (or what we have been, working with so far in the ap- 
plication of this plan as a single unit. 

This shows the operation of a unit comprised of $350,000 of gifts 
arid grants raised from various sources and $400,000 of loan funds 
for a combined $750,000. We have used $750,000, not because there 
is anything magic about it, it just seemed to be a practical level 
that we were able to deal with in the 40 or 41 colleges who. are 
members of the United Negro College Fund and for whom Dr. Pat- 
terson has developed this program. 

We have so far put it into effect for just oyer half of those col- 
leges, and have put in place 'about $20 million of new funds that 
eventually will grow to be somewhere between $60 million and $70 
million over the next 25 years. ^ 

The way it works on a single-unit basis is illustrated in this 
table. If I can refer you, to the upper left-hand corner, we are as- 
suming here that title III rpight supply, for example, $150,000 
which would be matched by $150,000 to be raised by the participat- 
ing college. Those that are members of the United Negro College 
Fund could also obtain from the UNCF capital fundra^sing drive a 
supplemental or bonus contribution from UNCF for $50,000 and we 
have at least some forward commitments from the participating in- 
surance companies to make additional loan funds available at a 
discounted rate for the amount of $400,000. 

So we start with $750,000 in total. We invest the $750,000 in 
long-term corporate and government bonds, and we are using 
bonds even understanding that long term the returns on bonds 
historically have been lower than those on stocks, but nevertheless, 
stocks have such a wide variability in price that we did not think it 
appropriate as a form of investment for money that involved lever- 
age and borrowed funds and a commitment to a loan contract. 

So we have chosen, instead, to invest the funds thaty^are bor- 
rowed^from the insurance companies in 30-year U.S. /Govfetrnment 
securities. Those securities are guaranteed nonrefunpable for the 
first 25 years of their lifetime, so we* are assured by buying long 
governments that we can have a fixed interest rate on the money 
invested for a period of 25 years that we can count on and that 
rate at the present time is running around ISV2 percent per year. 

The remainder of the funds, are invested in long-term corporate 
bonds. These are high-grade utility, telephone company, and indus- 
trial bonds, mostly United States. We have used some Canadian 
utilities, befcpuse they have longer interest rate guarantee periods 
on them, biA prin^arily U.S. securities, which do not guarantee us 
interest forever, because the bonds can be refunded by the corpora- 
tions at their option if interest rates go lower in the future, but we 
usually have 5- to 10-yjgar call protection and can invest money at a 
rate around IAV2 to 15 percent currently. 

The combined sum then is invested in a combination ^of govern- 
ment and corporate bonds and the last group that we piA together, 
which was in December of last year, the average rate on the invest- 
ments turned out to be 13.77 percent; so I have used that actual 
rate in the last group to illustrate the operation of the plan. 

So in the table if we start with $750,000, in the first year we gen- 
erate $103,000 of income, $103,275, of investment income. 
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Now, from that money thcU \\v have earned, we are going to pay 
several items. First of all, we have to pay interest on the loan and 
by agreement with the participating insurance> companies, they 
charge us a rate on the loan which is 2 percent be'low the average 
rate on the investments; so here the rate was 11.77 and we pay in- 
terest on the loan only on $400,000. We do not owe any interest on 
the *:^r)0,000. so our interest cost is $47,080. 

There is a small Federal tax even to exempt organizations such 
as colleges if they earn interest on borrowed funds, so we have pro- 
vided for the payment of that tax. 

There is also a custody fee. In this case it is being paid to the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, which acts as the holder of the securities, 
collects the interest, makes^he distributions for the colleges for the 
payment to the insurance companies of their interest, and provides 
safekeeping for the securities. They have charged a nominal rate of 
$2,500 a year for that service per six-college group. We have been 
putting these together typically in groups of six colleges at a time 
in order to have a large enough sum of money in order to make the 
investments more diversified and also to obtain some economy of 
scale in operation; so the Chase Bank has been charging $2,500 per 
year by a group and if you divide that by six, that is where the 
$417 custody fee comes from. 

We also provide in this particular arrangement for payment to 
the college of 10 percent of the $300,000 that they get on their own 
and from the grant; so they get $30,000 beginning in the first year 
to meet current expenditures, which could be for scholarships or 
for salaries or whatever purpose the college Would use endowment 
income. That is entirely at the discretion of the college, although in 
, a program that was based in part on funds from title III, it could 
be designated if you so chose for a scholarship or for a particular 
purpose. It could be limited. We do not limit it in the application so 
far in the real life use of the plan. 

The total expenses, adding together the interest on the loan, the 
Federal tax, the custody fee, the current expenditurs, all adds up to 
$78,857, which means that we have not spent the whole, $103,000. 
We have $24,418 excess income for reinvestment and we are pro- 
jecting here that that money will be reinvested at an interest rate 
of 11 percent. That is an arbitrary number I have picked for illus- 
tration. It is lower than rates that are available today, but at the 
same timet^we have interest rates today that are much higher than 
they have been historically, so to be a little more conservative, I 
used 11 as the interest rate projecting the reinvestmer^t of the 
money. ^ *^ . 

You will notice that the loan balance, which is $400,000 in the 
first year, continues at that level down to the I6th year when we 
begin to pay it off. 

Now, each subsequent year we repeat the same process, except 
that each year we have a little more money to reinvest and a little 
more accumulated and that shows in the far right column. 

Now, beginning in the 10th year in this application, and I might 
, say this is a flexible progr^,, you can devise a lot of variations on 
it but this is a particular practical way that we have worked it out; 
in this arrangement, under the current expenditure column, begin- 
ning in the 10th year we start increasing the amount that the.col- 
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lege has aveiilable ecich year by 4 percent. That is simply a nominal 
adjustment to, recogni'/e the fact that their cdsts are increasing and 
each year they continue to receive payments; beginning in the 16th 
year we start to pay down $40,000 a year, 10 percent of our 
$400,000 loan, and by the end of the 25th year, we have paid off the 
loan. We have accumulated $2,323,000 of reinvested income and we 
have also still got our original $750,000. As we paid the loan off, we 
have the original $400,000 that we borrowed, plus the $350,000 gifts 
and grants, so we have about $3 million. , 

Also, you will notice under the current expenditures that we 
have generated $954,000 in this projection 'as current income to the 
college to be used for scholarships or other purposes. 

So this is an unusual plan. It was the brainchild of Dr. Patterson 
and he can tell you much more eloquently than I can the pressing 
need for this and the way this came about in his mind. It is a 
unique combination of challenging colleges to raise funds on their 
own efforts, getting the participation of the corporate community, 
and building something bver a long-term period of time that pro- 
vides ongoing and permanent support for a group of colleges. 

I would also point out to you that in this illustration, and per- 
haps we are being too modest in suggesting that the title III por- 
tion of this would' be one-fifth, 150 out of 750 on a unit basis, but on 
that basis the multiple private funds to title III funds would be 5 to 
1 and in terms of the ultimate accumulation of money, it is 20 to 1, 
and that is a pretty good ratio. 

STATEMENT OF FREDERICK D. PATTERSON, FOUNDER, UNITED 
NEGRO COLLEGE FUND 

Mr.,^SiMON. Dr. Patterson, do you want to add anything to what 
has been said? 

Mr. Patterson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I would 
like to make a few comments. 

First of all, I would like to express my appreciation for the op- 
portunity to be a part of this hearing. Second, I want to express . 
gratitude as well to Chris Edley and the college- fund for the way 
they have supported this financially and with guidance, and the re- 
lationship to the colleges which has made it possible for the plan to 
succeed. I would like to express my appreciation to George Keane, 
who has done a remarkable job with his committee in giving us 
advice. 

This plan does not pretend to maximize return. It maximizes 
return consistent with security of principle, and that is all we 
claim for it. By the way, it interrelates the effort of the colleges 
and the proposed relationship to the Federal Government, the 
bonus money of the United Negro College Fund, and jthe' loans 
from the insurance companies- giving us a unique combination 
which we think is the answer if the Government will take a part- 
nership arrangement. 

You graciously referred to my age. May I say that I have lived 
long enough to be the leading authority on college deficits. Those 
deficits come ^bout, as Chris Edley has said, because the colleges in 
their struggle really for sustaining funds find it almost impossible 
to get anything other than restricted ^funds. Now, the interesting 



part of thin plan that I would like to point out is that this makes it* 
possible to use restricted funds. The restricted grant money 'be- 
comes a part of the formula whose primary purpose is to generate 
the sustaining support which the restricted fund demands, and 
which the maturity of the grant makes no longer possible. 
* I think the role of the insurance companies has been absolutely 
magnificent. J believe tTiat they will take even , a greater hand. I 
would like to bring to the attention of the committee a letter 
signed by the chairman of the Committee oif'Corpofate B|[^ness 
Involvement, addressed to Dr. Melady, of^the Offic<^ of Assistant 
Secretary for Postsecondary Education: 

The Committee for Corporate Public Involvement of the life and health insurance 
industry endorses the request you have made on behalf of the black collets to 
mbdify the provisions of the governing challenge grant program of Title IIL These 
challenge grants have been made available as a means of assisting colleges to 
become self-sufficient. Unfortunately, grant conditions, bv ruling out endowment 
building, will'not achieye the intended purpose because the institutions concerned 
cannot obtaj^ the funds made necessary by the cost levels challenge grants make 
possible. 

To use challenge grant money, Mr. Chairman, simply to create . 
college development»fficers is really going over the ground that 
title III has permitted almost from the beginning.' The real need is 
not in terms of more college development officers, although I admit 
the turnover is great, and you cannot get college development offi- 
cers who are too well trained. The fact is, the pool of resources 
these development officers must call on is too limited ever to re-' 
place what title III has done in building a cost picture into the con- 
tinuing budget. So, that is why we say that the challenge grant 
should -follow the language that the National Endowment for the 
Humanities has used, that says this: 

The uniqueness of challenge grants program is aiming to achieve an institution's 
financial stability, is 'such that Federal funds and non-Federal funds or matching 
contributions- may be used to buijd up cash or contingency reserves, and to increase 
endowmentj funds or accounts of similar kind which bear interest or otherwise work 
to the financial advantage of the institution. 

'The principal goal, then, is to help guarantee the long-term sta-.- 
bijity and financial independence of the institution. I feel that we 
have. As a matter of fact, in discussing this they said even our 
grants may become a part of the UI^CF challenge grant program 
as long as the original purpose for which the endowment grant is 
made is carried out, but funds generated over and above that may 
then go to the geriefral support of the'institutidn. 

I would also like to call the cpmmittee*s attention to the fact that 
we have had a new development recently; in that the Charles 
Stuart Mott Foundation has given\ or plans to give, $1 million to IQ 
of the public colleges so that they too may build endov^ments for 
programs whidh the State will not pay for. 'And as yoa have so 
wisely said, under reducing enrollments may have even less money 
to enrich what they offer to students. They will use $100,000 as 
their bonus equivalent of the UNCF. . 

I would also mention that each of these plane derhands action on 
the part of the college. It is not a handout. It is a challenge so that 
they must -respond, and I do not know of any way to strengthen the 
fund raising machjaa^-y better .than giving them an achievable 
challenge. An unachievable challenge, is very discouraging. I do not 
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believe any funds spent by the GdVernment to help colleges can 
h^ye more long-V-unge good than making it possible for the colleges 
of their own etTort-^to matcb out these funds so that they can really 
and truly become stabilized ^j^d self-supporting over the years to 
come/ 

That is because 'endowment building is a 25-year program. It is 
n6t something you do and then stop. It is something you keep on^ 
doing. Harvard is asking fdr a few more million to add to their iW 
billion in endo>vment. So these somewhat poor colleges take pne 
unit of endowment and don't think they are anywhere at all. 

The plan as we originally projected it said that a college with 
1,000 students, if they are going to have $1,000 of endowment per 
student, neied at least $20 million" of endowment to achieve that 
.goal. I do not t*hink that i3 an impossibility. One of our colleges, 
Benedict College in South Carolia, now has six units, and they 
have something like $14,700,000, and this is just what they have 
been able to do since the program has started. So, I believe we 
could not come to you with a more promising offer if the Govern- 
ment is willing to join hands with private industry in terms^ of 
loans, in terms of gifts, and in terms of what the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund can do. The college fund has expressed a willingness to 
work with the public as well as the private colleges in terms of this^ 
particular program. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Simon. I thank you, not only for what you had to say, but for 
your leadership in this whole area. 

Are there other schools other than UNCF schools that are doing 
an3rthing like this, Mr. K^ane? 

Mr. Keane. There are not. The program was developed originally 
by Dr. Patterson, and there were a number of us who worked on 
trying to refine it and formulate an investment structure that 
would make it work. We had put it into operation now for 21 col- 
leges, all of whom are members of UNCF. There is no reason that 
the concept could not be extended to any educational endowment 
fund. 

Mr. EDfcEY. I might comment that the American Council on Edu- 
cation, upon being exposed to the plan 2 of 3 years ago, asked per- 
mission to print it, and they did so in a very handsome form with 
many of the research studies that predated the institution of the 
plan, and cir<ilated it nationally so that it is a plan that is in the 
hands of colleges across the country. I might say that in the early 
stages one of our" fears, as that plan was being made public, Was 
that the small, predominantly white colleges across the country 
would beat us to the punch and institute the plan. A number of 
them have shown interest, but I do not think they have actually 
gotten off the ground as yet. , 

Mr. Simon. The plan really strikes me as a great idea, and I am 
going to take the liberty of dropping a note of personal commenda- 
tion to each of the insurance companies involved. 
. Mrr-PATTERSON. May I comnient to ;say, sir, that I think most 
gratifying is that six of the companies that originally invested have 
repeated their investment without any change- in the formula 
whatever, and this does not come through their philanthropic pro- 
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gram. Their investment officers are the ones who must pass on the 
planning. Thev have >»een fit to authorize repeats. 

Mr. SiMON. Let me' play the devil's advocate here for a little bit. 
What you are basically suggesting, at iVast temporarily, is that we 
increase title III, I agree with you, Dr. Patterson, th^t if we really 
want to help colleges, we at this point not only to improve, but I 
think to shore up quality in the, country, we have to be talking 
about endowment. One of the problems with title III is, we already 
have way more applicants than we have money available, and 
there are those who will say you are just thinning it out even fur- 
ther when you do this, and not really solving any problems. How 
do you respond to that? 

Mr. Edley. Well, first we concentrate and look at the matchmg 
grants portion, the $9 million addition to your $120 million in title 
III. We worked very hard to get the previous administration to pro- 
pose to Congress the $9 million for the express purpose of funding 
the college endowment funding plan. Somewhere through the nego- 
tiation process, the endowment negotiation was stricken from it, 
and that is the money, that $9 million of supplemental funds, that 
there should be a technical amendment saying the $9 million or a 
portion of it can be used for endowment building purposes in the 
highly leveraged way. . . 

We realize that it is only a foot in the door, but we think it is a 
very important foot in the door; that it would allow a demonstra- 
tion of what could be accomplished. Many institutions would prefer 
to use many of those funds in a different way, but that is the basic 
idea, and as we said, we have requested the administration to make 
a technical amendment. Our point on that technical amendment is 
that it would require no new funds. It would merely make endow- 
ment building one of the aptions in that supplemental matching 
grarfts portion, and Congress would have the time to look. But, we 
also hope that you in your wisdom would consider this idea that we 
have discussed in its ,broad parameters, its broader importance to 
all of higher education, and particularly the smaller, struggling col- 
leges that have demonstrated a desire and interest in rebuilding on 
a limited basis, that something might be done even apart from the 
supplemental matching grants portion of title III. 

Mr. Simon. The natural vehicle for doing something in a very 
substantial way is the Higher Education Act when it comes up for 
reauthorization. That does not come up for reauthorization until 
1985. Now we presumably, starting next year, will be moving into 
the process, and maybe in 1984 actually reauthorizing. I do not 
know. We have not even discussed all that yet. . . 

Mr. Patterson. Mr. Chairman, is this an annual sum, this $9 
million? Will that come up in another year to be an additional ap- 
propriation? 

Mr. Simon. That is correct. 

Mr. Patterson. Title 411 started with $5 million, and I confident- 
ly beiieve that this effort demonstrates, as Mr. Edley has said, its 
effectiveness. AW the evidence we have suggests that at the end 
these other institutions will be helping to insist on more funds. I do 
not know how the Government can spend a similar sum of money 
that can do so much good for the struggling institutions that would 
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be i\ mattiM* of concern not only of the colleges, the black colleges, 
Jbut all institutions. 

Mr. Simon. I do not want to read something into what you are 
saying. Dr. Pattersc^n, but what you are saying really is, if we took 
the $129 million, even if you do riot increase the total in title III, 
but you took more of it fo*r the challenge grant and made that 
available for endowment building, that vj^ would do more for 
these developing institutions. J i 

Mr. Patterson. I am confident that/is--t^e» because vear after 
year we have been— I do not like the word ''threatening, ' but that 
is the term we use — threatening to discontinue title III and let the 
colleges fall flat without the sustaining funds. The only reason the 
college seeks a title III grant that is different from the one it had - 
last, is because it cannot get it for the purpose it had last. So, it is 
the way in which it tries to keep itself alive, but if we can move 
that to the point where the endowment sustains the grants and the 
level of costs already done, I just think that this is the way the 
whole fundraising machinery should be focused. We are not against 
restricted grants. We are against the restricted grant that leaves a ' 
consequence that the college is not abl e to deyelop. 

MrrEbLEYT TrT might say a further word in support of that. By 
definition our member colleges are among the most struggling 
accredited colleges in the Nation. There may be some unaccredited 
colleges out there -in even worse shape. We ar§" struggling financial- 
ly, and yet despite that, since 1978, 22 of our institutions have 
elected to go out and raise $300,000, some of them several times, 
and then getting our bonus, tp "put. this hard earned, desperately 
needed money that you would logically expect them to be putting 
into current operating budget, into the endowment plan. In their 
wisdom they know that they must build for tomorrow. I do not 
think you can find a stronger testtmony. If you give a hungry man 
money and he saves a portion of it.instead of buying bread, that is 
a.n act of character, strength, and d6terminatiQn.( 

Mr. Simon. And wisdom. ^ 

Mr. Edley. And wisdom. * i 

Mr. Simon. You are correct. I could not agree with .you more. I 
am just throwing something out here, and J am not speaking for 
anyone, not even suggesting this might beconie available, but let us 
suppose we reauthorize a Higher Education Act, and part of the 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, let us just say a 5- \ 
year reauthorization, or a 3-year authorization at $1 billion a year, * 
which sounds like a lot of money. But as yoii pointed out. Harvard 
has almost $2 billion endowment, the University of Texas has 
almost $2 billion endowment, so nationally $3 billion is not a lot of f 
money. 

Mr. Patterson. Distributed over the universe of colleges, it is 
very little. 

Mr. Simon. That is correct. What if you had $1 billion available 
that you could for 3 years make available to the colleges and uni- 
versities of this Nation on some kind of a challenge grant basis? 
What would you think of the idea? How would you proceed? How 
do you make sure, in case you did not want to encourage the Har- 
vards of the Nation, but obviously schools with the greatest need? 
Any thoughts, just random thoughts? 
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Mr P.vrrKUs()N. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the place to begm is 
with a collect' of little or no endowment. You would put some sort 
of ceiling on participation. That would be the simplest way to do it, 
and sav a college having so many students and less endowment 
than $1,000 per student, would be the eligible institution, and you 
would take most of the ones that we want to helprThe other thing 
is that the- United Negro College Fund just completed a $50 million 
campaign, and believe it or not. raised $60 million. O^f Jl^lf 
is to be used in endowment huildmg m the form ot the *bO,UOU 
bonus You can almost match out the kind of money you are talk- 
ing about with bonus funds as the colleges who are halfway home 
without Federal money/and the o.ther half they li^.to go out and 
dig for I just think you will give fundraising the l»Rd ot shot in 
the arm it has never had in terms of institutions at that level. Ihe 
big institutions, it is not a problem. ^ . . 

Mr Edley I believe you throw out some additional yardstick. 1 
agree with everything Dr. Patterson said, but in some of the defini- 
tions that have been thrown out from time .to time with regard to 
the percentage of students in particular colleges who are receiving 
Federal financial aid, Pell grants, and so forth, that is also a pretty 
good yardstick because there is a correlation between the number 
of impoverished students on a campus and the size of the endow- 
ment That is strange, but it is a true yardstick that is there. Ihere 
could also be a notion of set-aside, and as I mentioned earlier, there 
could be a requirement that schools that have already gone . 
through the arduous task of qualifying for title III grafts would be 
the ones that would b^ eligible for this more advanced graduation 
program a program where you are looking forward to institutions 
perhaps someday graduating from the title III stage and becoming 
established institutions instead of developing institutions. 

Right .now, P think that pool of developing colleges as dehned by 
the administration is about 800 in number, which is a ludicrously 
large number of institutions. We would also hope that in connec- 
tion with the notion of set-aside or something akin to that, there 
should be some recognition of the historical obligation of the i^eder- 
al Government to do something special in promoting the education- 
al attainments of the great grandchildren of former slaves, and the 
same thing can be said for , Indians and perhaps Spanish-speaking 
populations. We believe that we have made noble and great prog- 
ress but that only within the past decade and a half has the feder- 
al Government paid particular attention to these institutions that 
have literally educated -a race of people, and we think some addi- 
tional recognition is due. 11.1 • 

If I just might end on a point that the yardstick could take into 
consideration the fact that our institutions are urnqQe. I just cite 
one example, Tuskegee Institute, our largest member in ^he college 

fund, has 3,500 students. . r Ar. f 

Mr Simon. If I may interrupt I note that the former president 
of Tuskegee Institute is here. We are honored tohave him. 

Mr Edley. He can correct me if I misstate. Two-thirds of these 
3 500 students receive total financial support based on the financial 
disadvantaged nature of the students and their parents. There are 
not very many institutions in America that have students ranging 
from two-thirds to 90 percent who require, not drawdown a week, 
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but require Iniiiru-ial support if they are to cofttinue *their educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Keane. Mr. Chairman, just as a sidelight, you mentioned Dr. 
Foster being here, former president of Tuskegee. I think it is an 
interesting and unusuaj^ fact that tuskegee, which celebrated its 
lUOth anniversary this past year, has only had four presidents in 
that time, and two of them are here. Dr. Patterson is here. 

Mr. Patterson. One is dead and the other is in office. 

Mr. Keane. Right, but Dr. Patterson and Dr. Edley^s remarks in 
response to your question about the possibility of some new initia- 
tive focused on where the money ought to go, or hopefully that the 
black colleges \yill be able to benefit from such a program because 
of the efforts ^hat they have put into their work and into endow- 
ment building. I would second that; I have no disagreement with 
that. 

I did want to respond to perhaps another point you were getting 
at in your question; that is, what would the impact of some major 
new thrust of government toward endowment building generally, 
for alj colleges, be. I think that there is evidence from many chal- 
lenge grant ^ programs that foundations have sponsored that col- 
leges do respond as symphony orchestras respond to chalknge 
grants, and a ratio of 2 or 3 to 1; that is, the institution having to 
raise $2 or $3 for each dollar under the grant program, seems to be 
a manageable level of challenge. In that context, $1 billion a year 
over a period of 3 years, $3 billion could raise a total of, let us say, 
$10 or $12 billion of new money, and that would be a very ^ubstan- - 
tial increase in the long-term asset base of higher education in the 
. United States. 

The present aggregate of all endowment funds of the U.S. col- 
leges. I would estimate to be about $22 billion, and about half of 
that is held by fewer than 10 institutions. So, that means' most in- 
stitutions over the past 100 years have accumulated relatively little 
in the way of endowment assets, and the opportunity to make a 
dramatic increase in this kind of long term, permanent base would 
be a great step forward, I believe. But, it is a tough program to 
^ work out. You would h^ve an awful hard time developing the rules, 

too, but it would have a tremendous impact. [ 
— ~ I might also say, by the way, in response to what Dr. Patterson 
was commenting on, present title III appropriations, where this $9 
million was tentatively e'arm^ked a year ago, could presumably be 
designated for this purpos^etween now and 1985. It might be an 
interesting demonstration project to make available $9 million or 
$10 million a year for a few years, which under this formula would 
develop over $100 million of new endowment assets in that short- 
space of time. That would be a very significant demonstration' 
project. ^ 

Mr. Simon. We thank you all very much foH^^our testimony. 

This is my colleague, Mr. Weiss of New York, who has joined us' 
and shares a real interest in this field. 

We thank you not only for your testimony, but for what you are 
doing, 

Mr. Simon. Our final witness this morning is Dr. Martha 
Church, president of Hood College, Frederick, Md. 
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Dr. Church has been willing to come down here on short notice, 
cind we appreciate that. 

STATEMENT OF MARTHA CHI RC H. PRESIDENT. HOOD COLLEGE, 

FREDERICK, MD. 

Ms. Church. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Weiss, I am Martha Church, 
president of Hood College, a liberal arts college for women located, 
in Frederick, Md. We have approximately 11,000 undergraduate 
students and about 700 part-time graduate students. I welcome the 
opportunity, even though it surfaced yesterday afternoon, to share 
some thoughts with you> 

I have one other item of information to say about my hack- 
ground. I Served /or 4 years as the associate director of the Middle 
States Commission on Higher Education. During that tenure I 
worked with well over 100 to 150, colleges and universities in the 
Middle Atlantic area, so that what I ^ about to sav^^indicates 
more than just familiarity with Hood College. I am vef^^^'-lj^ 
witlV^the financing and the planning of probably more man 100 to 
12;*) to 150 institutions in my general area. . . 

It is evident to me that Hood is atypical of most colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States in that it has a modest endowment of 
approximately $10 million. Among the 3,00aor so colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States, there are perhaps 100 to 125 that 
have substantial endowments, and I would say that wouldW^ome- 
thing over $25 million. I checked that with Mr. K^tt€^^#nUhese 
funds are* being seriously eroded by infiatioiy^wishfRi^iSc^w^ 
among those institutions suffering that probifem. We are notT^e 
''have approximately, by market value, a little over $10 million; $2.5 
million of those funds are in a special restricted account where 
both the investment and the use of the moneys are prescribed by 
the nature of the gift we have received, .so it leaves us a small por- 
tion to look at and to invest as wisely as possible. 

It has been a written and unwritten law never to use up that 
money for expendable problems or purposes during a given year. 
We used approximately 6 to 7 perb^nt of the earnings, and this rep- 
resents approximately 5 to 6 percent of our budget in a given year. 

Our portfolio is managed by a firm in Baltimore. We are spend- 
ing some money now to make certain that the investment and pro- 
cedures of the college are as wise as we can make them. We are 
using a firm called Cambridge Associates. They are walking us 
through what ought to be used, what ought to be returned and re- 
invested in the portfolio so that there will be funds available in the 
future, and that we do not imprudently take more than we should. 
Cambridge Associates is saying to us, ''Run the high side of using 
earnings. It ought to be around 4 to 5 percent, rather than 6 to 7 
percent.'' That represents some strain to me. 

I wonder if there is anything else that the college has squirreled 
away that it might make use of. It does have undeveloped land, but 
our neighbors are so loving of that land that they have appealed a 
zoning decision we have requested which would permit some devel- 
opment: It is unlikeiflhat land will ever be available to us because 
it will be blocked consistently in the courts, and it is the last avail- 
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able green acreage in Frederick City. There is not much left even 
in the county. 

I have a very different problem. From the exciting opportunities 
you have just heard about, it would never have occurred to our 
trustees to think about touching the endowment in any way in 
terms of its own thoughts of lending out that money until we ana-, 
lyzed the impact not only of the 1982-83 budget cuts as proposed 
and now very much in place, and now the 1983-84 items, which are 
under discussion at the present time. , 

I believe you have in your folders the impact of Preside'nt Rea- 
gan's proposed rescissions both in 198^ and 1983, and they lay out 
for you the worry for the college that there could well be several 
hundred students not on the campus next year and the budgetary 
impact of that if they see the institution getting out of their price 
range. We are analyzing attrition at this point. Spring, April 15, 
marks not only income tax day, but the day when the students in- 
dicate whether indeed they are going to seek back their room de- 
posit and leave the college. For the first time, even though attrition 
is down, for the first time the very explicit reason of expenses is 
now being labeled for the reason for transferring out. The transfers 
are all into the public sector. They do not relate to the program at 
all, there is a regret on the part of students who have identified 
finances as the reason for leaving. They feel that even with what 
we have done, what we have put in place, that our fees that are 
now beyond $8,200 are beyond their families' capabilities of carry- 
ing them. So, our program overlap isn't substantial. We are not in 
•competition with similar private colleges because our programs are 
not primarily duplicated in the public sector. 

What we did in order to respond to the cuts that are already in 
place in Federal progranis, we moved from 8.7 percent of a $9.4 
million budget, the current budget, we have moved the funding for 
financial aid up to 10 percent out of a $10.2 million budget .pro- 
pbsed for 1982-83. We figure we cannot go beyond that figure with- 
out toppling the financial structure of the college. When too much 
* money is tied up in your aid program, it requires us to withdraw 
the basic fringe ^benefit that was going to be . offered for the first 
time to all of us at the college, and that is to pay Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, which all other companies, industries, and businesses pay. 
We have had to withdraw that in order to fund what has disap- 
peared from the Federal programs. 

This spring we spent time laying out an installment plan and we 
expect to push very hard. I have visited clubs all over the eastern 
part of the United States. I am virtually every day visiting with a 
group. I have been to Virginia Beach this week. I was in Annapolis 
last night. I will be in Harrisburg on Saturday at noontime and 
Williamsport that night trying to lay the groundwork for much 
more in the way of giving to replace the moneys we have had to 
move into the financial aid area. 

I also spent a good deal of time this spring visiting with the 
banks in Maryland. We found the banks interested, but very will- 
ing to put the burden of all the risks on the college. If we were 
willing to invest $5 million of our money in certificates, of deposit 
at Maryland JMational Bank, they would consider lending out at 18 
percent, with us taking any risk on the prime going up. Now the 
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under '$1,000 and 24 percent over $1,000. The colleges, the trustees 
just looked at that," they could not afford being in the lending busi- 
ness through a bank when we werp going to have to match or pull 
out frorn our resources a floating differential between what waa 
being lent out over what the prime would lend, even though ^e 
know it might go lower. That is not exactly what we are hearing as 
a prognostication, a prediction. • 

We. talked with the local banks. In our town it is important that 
we survive as an industry, as we are around>the llth or 12th larg- 
est employer in the FrederickTounty area. We thought they would 
be more responsive. Their plan was to tie a lending -program to a 
floating rate of interest on Treasury bills. 

' Again the college looked at that and recognized all the risks 
again were on us. I did talk with several of the insurance compa- 
nies, well aware of this Initiative that you have just heard about, to 
see whether or not some of the major life insurance companies— * 
and I talked to the spouse of a Hood graduate who has been the 
chair of the board of John Hancock, newly retired— to see if indeed 
the industry could see its way to setting up something that would 
look similar to the guaranteed student loan program, with pay- 
ment on interest during college and then payment on interest and 
principal after college. The response from John Hancock was inter- 
esting in that the amount of available money that they have to 
invest has he6n reduced substantially, given the number of us who 
are borrowingonJife insurance policies issued a while ago and the 
cash flow problems they are up against. The earliest they saw:even 
being able to entertain a massive proposal, which is in front of the 
American Council on Life Insurance in the rang^ of $300 million as y 
a possible loan program is 1 year to 2 years away. I returned then 
to the college very discouraged, with no possibility of finding a • 
lending institution outside of the college itself; so that the board 
did vote to lend from its own endowment, an unpalatable choice, 
but it felt it ha^ no other choice but to see the loss of several hun- 
dred students. Translate that by $8,000 apiece and they recognized 
that would be a greater disaster for the endowmetit to absorb; so 
that what we did was talk with legal counsel in\Baltimore. We 
were aware since a supplemental loan, program was|beip(g looked at 
and has been passed with about a year to bring itrnto place in 
Maryland that the licensure laws have now been so rewritten to 
omit colleges as having to seek licensure. We have been lending in 
BSL moneys and have not had proper licensure. The State did not 
know it and we did no^know it. Therefore, they have clarified an . 
item that we did not even know we were not in compliance with; 
but the clearanfce is there from the legal counsel saying that what 
you are doing is really choosing to invest, not in stocks and bonds, 
but in your own students. 

Therefore, there is nothing on the books of Maryland statutes 
that would foreclose that activity. What we are choosing to do is to 
take and we have mapped it out and we have put a cap on it. It 
will be approximately $1,900,000 that will be put into a loan fund 
and in an 8-year period it does become self-funding. It will be self^ 
renewed and in the process charging 15 percent interest with 12 
percent of that going into the endowment with the board reserving 
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the right in the fall -for review. They are very nervous over what 
may l\appen to interest rates. They also recognize that if the stock 
market improves, this money is not available, to be used to better 
advantage. We have locked it out, any kind 'of investment that 
would improve the total return of, the college, and that worries 
them. Although they do not^expect the stock, market to improve^ 
they recognize they have locked away now a portion of the money. 
We probably do this when some colleges might not be able to enter 
this kind of program, with the assurance that we'are among^the 
cblleges with>a relatively low default rate and that we are control- 
ling the risks at the college and we are hot subject to the risks as 
they float to us in a changing scene out in the marketplace within 
the bapk structures. ^ * 

What we have done is put* into place a loan program, one that we 
hope nobody will use. But we think, we recognize there is^aj^roxi- 
mately $1,300,00Q that was borrowed by some of our students and^ 
their p^rent^ this year that will not be available under the new" 
GSL rulings in terms of eligibility and $500,000 does not go very 
far to meeting that $1,300,000. We hope enough students will opt 
for an installment plan which puts them clear of inte'rest rates at 
the end of the year and puts them back afresh to put oiit the 
money the following year, because our plan is not inexpensive io 
parents in the long term. It does make us nervous that we have 
moved 4n on our endowments in a" way that our board had never 
considered as prudent up to this year. This is the lesser of two 
evils, * , 

This is what I am prepareds^to share with you this morning. I 
think I am fairly typical now orDther colleges of similar size which 
are launching sl program that will have some' aspects of our pro- 
gram. Some may be charging low^r interest rates because they 
figure they can absorb more of that from the endowment. This is 
what we felt we could bear. 

That is our story. 

Mr, Simon. Thank you very much. 

First, this is not the purpose of this hearing, but wJ^t you are 
talking about is, in fact, if the requests of the administration go 
through on student assistance, that your college increasingly is be- 
coming an upper income school. ^ , 

Ms. Church. That is right, or it will not have students and it will 
become a less affluent school in terms of its ability to meet its bills. 
I mean, we either will, have the low-income student and the* very 
affluent student and we will be missing the middle-income stu- 
dents, and we may just be smaller as a result of that. 

Mr. Simon. And a school that does not have that economic mix, 
is it missing something educationally? 

Ms. Church. I think it is missing something extraordinary. I 
think that is a tragic fact, if we are moved to begin to recruit irj 
the direction of those that can pay bills. I would regret that, be- 
cause I fought long and hard and I think many others have fought 
long and hard for access and choice and it is removing access and 
choice. 

Mr. Simon. As I understand it, you are using about 67 percent of 
your endowment income for college. 
Ms. Church. Six to seven percent. 
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Mr. Simon. Oh, (> to 7 percent. 

Ms\ Church. Si'x to -seven, yes. ^ ^- 4. 

Mr. Simon,. But you use all the income from the endowment, that 
« to 7 percent is made up of total income from the, endowment. ^Do 
you reinvest endowment funds? r m ' io ^ f 

Ms Church. We are earning in the vicinity of 10 to lZ»percent 
and what we are doing is taking approximately 6 to 7 percent to go 
for current operating expenses and the remainder is being plowed 
back in. 

Mr. Simon. I see. * j . i 

Ms. Church. We are being told that is on the high side- to take 
because inflation is eroding what you -are plowing hasik in. ' 

Mr Simon You heard the discussion before froiii the gentlemen 
associated with the United Negro College Fund. What if we eventu- 
ally worked out a system and you are right at the cutting edge 
when they talk about $1,000 per student, you would be at that cut- 
ting edge. What if we worked out a system, and again I am just - 
tossing out figures, I am not suggesting this is what the statute 
would authorize; but let us just say that the Federal Government 
below '$1,000 per student would match 75 cents for every dollar 
that a school would raise. When you are above $1,000, it might be 
50 cents or 40 cents. Does some kind of graduated formula strike 

you as being fair? ^ • .i i. i-u ' 

Ms. Church. Yes» because I think all of us recognize that, the 
large endowments are tied up in a very tiny number of institutions, 
so that when you move to the rest of us, some sort of graduated or 
phas^ in would be appropriate. You leave out only that top number 
who are going to have the wealthy -alumni die off at some point in 
the future. Most of the rest of us don't have that type of affluence 
among our graduates, so that something in the way of a graduated 
program would be good. As I listen to you talk, the whole area that 
is not being helped by our earnings at all at this point is long term 
renovations. We have got to find a way to move up the si^ze of the 
endowment and the challenge grant is one of thfe most effective 
tools We have just come through a challenge g^nt relating to a 
facility that burned on the campus that needed jtb be replaced and 
the leveraging of two foundations brought the rest of the money in. 
It is a veny effective tool. i , ^ u j 

I am acutely conscious that what is not available anywhere, and 
I am switching a little off your topic, is someplace to turn now for 
a long-term, low-interest loan, that you could pay back through 
some of your earnings in the qjidowment in order to renovate 
buildings. All of us are facing very costly rewiring and replumbing 
of buildings with rio way to generate the funds, either out of the 
endowment or out of costs, your charges that you are charging to 
students Along the side we have accumulating another kind of 
problem that is going to eat us alive. We have spent this spring 
hunting anywhere for anything that might be a way where \ye 
could pay it back, suct/as the HUD loans, on a 3-percent basis. 
That is manageable, 'but if it is 10 to 12 percent, which seems to be 
what the bonds are now, there i^no way we could afford the mil- 
lion dollar loan that we need for one building. 

So to come back to your question, that is one of th^ most exciting 
epncepts I have heard and if it comes through in any kind of form. 
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and r think if it touches 90 percent of thk institutions iiTtke coun- 
try, because your public institutions hav^ ijieir foundations ^^fss^ell 
for leveraging, moiiBy. I t^ink it would spark things for every one 
' of us and would be, I thirfk, a[ more palatable use of money, because 
the haisinessmen on my board are not happy with the defaults and 
the other things that they are ajyare of including subsidizing of in- 
terest rates. M^some point I have cohcluded that probably is going 
to be a'prograrft thatVill be scalea down. , • i 

Ms. Church. We would be mterested if there is something that 
emerges thj^t putTs the responsibility on us in a challenging way, 
r^cogniziri|f I could not leverage my banks to help me. Th^y really 
felt thatj/he stockholders must see that there is no undue risks 
^have fo'^e taken by the banks. The insurance company questioned - 
. me, "What is in jt for us?" 

I would say, ''It is future, life insurance poljcy users that feel 
good about being helped while they are in college." 

That is not a" great dftal of help, but being able to respond 
through your corporate giving, through the priyate individual, I 
think .a num})er g£ us would be glad to respond to you as you try 
out different formuli. ^ ; 

Mr. Simon. Mr. Weiss.' 

Mr. WE153. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no other questions. 
I admire all of you who are struggling with a problem that really is 
society's problem, but we tend to think it as yours. Far too many*t)f 
us think so. . 

Mr. Simon. Thank you. Let me just add one other general com- 
ment why I think all this is important. What we have seen in the 
elementary and secondary schools is some slipping of quality in 
teachers; those we attract, those we retain. I think if colleges are in 
a squeeze, we are goiii^ to see the same problem at the college 
level, and the last thing this country needs is a double wh^am^y of^ 
making college inaccessible to people, and in the process segreg^t- \ 
ing by economics. The second t^ing we do not need is any diminu- 
tion in quality in our institutions. So, I -hope we can gradually 
move in a direction that can be of assistance not onjy to Hood and 
Tuskegee, but to all the schools rri our country. jf 

Ms. Church. T think the response I would make is, when you 
look at our salary situations and see why the math teachers are 
not going to go into math and teaching in the schools, if there is a 
$10,000, or $12,000 differential, we are in the same^bind a^ the col- 
Aege level in terms of hiring in particular areas, because the well ^ 
qualified computer science person is not going to be in the college. 
Our salaries in the private sector with the exception of Hopkins in 
l^^ryland, are running 20 percent behind the public sector. We like 
to nthink we are attracting g^od people, and there is a surplus in n 
some of the fields, but in these .prime areas tl^at are going to be 
supportipg some of 'our technological developments in the future, ^ 
this is ^here they are going to private companies. I am not suffe 
how we are going to prepare students in the future, when we are 
going to have inadequate facilities and perhaps less well prepared 
and less well qualified people. We have gotten the dregs of what is 
^available on 'the market, and that does not bode well for the abso- 
lutely cutting edge talent emerging from our colleges, though- it 
emerges from some who have gottfti those substantial endowments. 
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But for the rest of us we%*e going to have a hard time making 
those ends ijieet and fteeping up the pricfe ta^s that you put on a 
faculty member. / 
, . Mr. Simon. And that has impHcations for the country 

Mr Weiss. I have one questiofi. You had indicated, Ms. Church, 
\ on the problems with th^ banks and their. unwillingness to assume 

the risk Maybe this is too sorni yet, but do you have the kind of ^ 
» - student body that would be affected by the changes we. made in the 
• law as far as qualifications for the program? What experience have ' 
you had so far as faf as the finapici^ lending institutions willing- 
ness to continue to participate ')n that loan program? 

Ms. Chur)sh.- Actually, what is interesting is that the Maryland 
banks have chosen not to go along with the PLUS program, and 
' that says something. That is one of the opfions we indicate on our 
array of. possible choices, and that is something that some of the 
States hav^ moved in on. Our banks do not think there is going to 
be the rollover that they would like to count on, so PLUS/ ALAS is 
not even^an option available to Maryland students. 

Mr. Weiss. How about the need test for over ^30,000 family 
income students? v . 

Ms. Church. That 'is the key problem. That is what we see in - 
place right now. Our students' parents earn about $25,000' to 
$4();000, and for most of them they are just over the edge so th^t 
they may qualify for some aid, but their real pjoblem is to meet 
what is viewed as their contribution to the total cost. What they 
had been able to do is, perhaps, through their child borrowing^ a - 
part of what was needed, and then balancing it. out on their side of 
meeting the need, and that is the piece that has been cut away. 
The affluence of our parents caps at around $40,000 to $45,000. Ihe ^ 
majority of our.parentp are in that $30,000 range. 

Mr. Weiss. Or just over. 

Ms. Church. Just over. Just out of the line of action, line ot ac- 
tivity, and some still may qualify giv^ the number of children in 
college 

Mr. Weiss. One of the concerns that vfe had last year based on 
priorjiistory was that because i)f 4:he additional paperwork, the 
processing work involved fgr our banks, the lending institutions 
^ would be less interested in granting or acceptmg those loan appli- 

cations at all. Now, apparently we ha^e not' yet gotten enough his- 
tory. . ^ 
^ Ms. Church. That is right. - 

Mr. Weiss. We have not gotten enough history on that, but 4 sus- 
- pect that this coming- school year you will start getting information 
^ , on that if this happens. 

* Ms. Church. It is going to be hard to track for the person that 

goes and finds out they may not have the eligibility or did not nffeet 
the criteria, and then just opted out for the public sector. So, for 
our purposes, we will not know about it because they will not have 
been an applicant, and unless we can track why we lost them we 
may not get this history until we can track it for several years, 
until we can really nail down what the activity was attBe banks in 
terms of final choice. Most colleges similar to mine, really do not 
know what the population will look like next fall. Our applications 
are up substantially, but I warned the board not to get overly en- 
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gouraged by that because deposifs^re' running way behini^ last 
year, which meai^s they are hanging^n to their money anrf they 
are going to make the choice after they see what is possible this 
summer, which has me a nervous wreck in terms of the amount of > 
money I have committed to salaries. 

That is what goes back to this endowment. We have limited our 
options on what we can fall back on. We can only bail ourselves - 
out, if \ye have a bad year, several really bad deficits,>then we are ^ 
up against nothing more that we can pull out because the fundrais- 
ing has increased substantially, but if you really have, a bad year 
most of us at the $25,000 college' do not have anyttjing to fall back . 
on. As an example, you have a range of Catholic colleges with the- 
ehdowment walking around. They do need to eat and be housed 
and be clothed. TWy are walking endowments in most of the 
Catholic cpWeges. It is tied up in services not reimbursed in terms 
of their pattern of handling funding. 

So, we really *do not know. Our banks have bjeen responsive, cer- 
tainly, but I think as they looked at th^ facets of defaults aijd 
looked at the prime rate, which they could not predict, and cost of 
actually processing these loans, they needed'to add on 3 to\i per; 
cent onto perhaps the 18 before they could label that this indeed 
was not losing money for the bank. ^ 

Mr. Simon. We thank you very, very much. You have the advan- 
tage and the disadvantage of being near Washington, D.C., and we 
.may be calling on you again as we try and feel our way and sense > 
where we ought to be going \^ith this problem. 

Thank you very much. <y ^ 

The hearing stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 10:45 the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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